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PARLIAMENT will meet on the 11th inst., and the usual 
circulars inviting the attendance of members on the occasion 
have been sent out by the leaders of both parties. Mr. Smiru, 
in peremptory terms, calls for the attendance of his supporters 
“ day by day,” “as questions of the gravest importance will at 
once be submitted to the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons.” Mr. GLADSTONE observes that “ the condition of public 
affairs is not without some peculiar features, and the opening of 
the Session may be of pressing interest.” Lorp HARTINGTON 
has also invited the attendance of his own particular sup- 
porters on the ground that “matters of importance will 
probably come under immediate consideration.” As we 
announced some weeks ago, a meeting of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
colleagues will be held at his house in St. James’s Square 
this day week, for the purpose of deciding upon the line of 
action to be taken at the opening of the Session. 





AN absurd story has been circulated during the week to 
the effect that it had been decided that an ex-Cabinet Minister 
should be sent to Rossendale to oppose Lorp HARTINGTON 
when he again sought re-election, and that the Liberal party 
in the division had been offered their choice of any of the ex- 
Ministers, “ except three.” The newspapers seem to have 
taken this canard seriously, and there has been much sapient 
discussion as to the identity of the three eminent personages 
who were not to be required to face the ordeal of a contest 
with the leader of the Liberal Unionists. It need hardly be 
said that the whole story is a myth. Lorp HArTINGTON 
may be a power in the country, but he is not so formidable a 
candidate for the division which he now represents in 
Parliament as some persons seem to suppose. 





Our Edinburgh correspondent writes :—‘ The Partick 
election looks well, and the enthusiasm rising there should be 
fed till it brims over. Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM made a 
clever speech on Monday on behalf of the ‘Knights of 
Labour,’ on the ‘expansiveness of the moral throat of 
politicians at election times.’ SiR CHARLES TENNANT, he 
suggested, would digest anything, and ‘it was also probable 
that Mr. PARKER SmMitTH would do himself a_ little 
injury in the tracheal region, and swallow a few reforms.’ 
He announced that his Labour friends would vote for the 
candidate who should promise them most. Deputations to 
both candidates followed; and though it does not appear 
that Sir CHARLES TENNANT has committed himself more 
than his opponent, except on the general lines of Liberalism, 
the ‘Scottish Labour Party’ have formally advised their 
adherents to vote for the Gladstonian baronet. The 
reason given is an interview with the Scottish Whip, 
in which they state that Mr. MARJORIBANKS gave an 
assurance as to Greenock and two other unnamed places 
where the Eight Hours Bill men desire to try their 
fortunes. In the event of their candidates for those places, 
first, proving ‘acceptable to the constituency,’ and, secondly, 
giving adhesion to ‘the programme of the party on other 
than Labour questions,’ Mr. MARJORIBANKS is not to 





recommend an official candidate in opposition. Mr. Mar- 
JORIBANKS has not published his version of the alleged 
agreement, but there is no reason to think that any can- 
didate who fulfilled those two conditions would encounter 
official opposition in any constituency whatever.” 





Sir GrEorRGE TREVELYAN made a strong speech at 
Doncaster on Tuesday night, in which he advocated what 
may fairly be described as advanced Liberal views. During 
the last six years the Liberal party had become very Liberal, 
he said. They shrank from no proposal which could be de- 
fended on the ground of reason, justice, and expediency ; and 


| they intended to work through the people, by the people, and for 


thepeople. He declared for paymentof members—“ a moderate 
stipend, not exceeding £300 and not less than £200 a year, 
would enable the people to make a free choice of the right 
man to serve them ”—and asserted that “it was becoming a 
contest more and more of those who believed in popular 
government and those who did not.” 





THE most notable speech in support of the Government 
which has been made during the week was that of Sir 
MicHaEL Hicks-BeacH at Chester on Wednesday night. 
There was, however, little in it that was noticeable. Speaking 
at Chester, SiR MICHAEL naturally adverted to the speech 
delivered in the same city a few days before by Mr. GLap- 
STONE ; but his “reply ”—if indeed the speech was intended 
as such—contained nothing that was new or striking. 





Mr. Morey made an important speech at Liverpool on 
Wednesday, in which he put clearly before his audience the 
fact that until the Irish question has been settled there can 
be no real progress with the many reforms for which the 
country is pressing. He ridiculed the notion that Coercion, 
as practised by Mr. BALFour, is succeeding, and gave a number 
of recent cases proving the growing hostility between the people 
of Ireland on the one side and the Executive on the other. 
Healso dropped some significant words touching the appoint- 
ment of the new Chief Justice, a step which he declared was 
a violation of a promise given by Sir MicHaEL Hicks-BEAcH 
when Chief Secretary in 1887, and to which therefore it would 
be necessary to draw the attentionof Parliament. Finally, heridi- 
culed the notion that there was the remotestintention onthe part 
of Mr. GLApsTONE and his colleagues to interfere with the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster, and 
declared that their policy was the exact opposite of the 
federalism which they were sometimes charged with sup- 
porting. 





Mr. WILLIAM O’BrIeNn and CANON KELLER visited Leeds 
on Thursday, thus beginning a tour which they are making 
through the principal English towns. They were received 
by an enthusiastic crowd at the railway station, and en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Liberal Club, after which 
they addressed an immense public meeting in the Town Hall. 
The enthusiasm aroused by their presence culminated after 
the meeting, when they were escorted by a large torchlight 
procession for three miles to the house of their host. While 
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speaking in the Town Hall, Mr. O’Brien fainted, but as 
soon as he recovered resumed his speech, merely remarking 
that a man who had been fighting Mr. BaLrour for two or 
three years could not be expected to be in very good condition. 
If this fainting-fit had been simulated (which probably some 
persons may suggest), it could not have been better contrived 
for the purpose of arousing the sympathy of the vast audience. 





THE visit to Leeds and its attendant incidents deserve 
the attention of the supporters of the policy of the present 
Government. Do they imagine that in a great law-abiding 
community such as that which inhabits Leeds any person to 
whom the taint of crime attached would have met with a recep- 
tion like that accorded to Mr. O’BRIEN? and can they flatter 
themselves with the idea that a “dying cause” can call forth 
a demonstration like that which was made in honour of 
Home Rule on Thursday? It is exactly a year since MR. 
O'BRIEN was arrested after attending a great public meeting 
at Manchester, and was forthwith made the personal guest of 
the Mayor of the second city in England until such time as 
he was handed over to the tender mercies of Mr. BALFour’s 
gaolers. ‘That arrest and its subsequent incidents have made 
it necessary for Mr. BALFourR to seek another constituency than 
Manchester at the next General Election. It is highly prob- 
able that Mr. O’Brren’s fainting-fit on Thursday will compel 
Mr. Batrour’s brother, who represents the division of Leeds 
in which the Town Hall stands, to look elsewhere if he desires 
a seat in the next Parliament. 


Dr. TANNER, M.P., appeared before the Douglas Petty 
Sessions this week charged with having, at a meeting of the 
recently dissolved Cork Board of Guardians, used language 
regarding Mr. SmirH-Barry, M.P., calculated to provoke 
that gentleman to commit a breach of the peace. No one 
will defend the language used by Dr. TANNER, whose 
licence in speech is only too well known; but it is to 
be hoped that few persons will sympathise with the action 
taken by Mr. Smitu-Barry. Rightly or wrongly, Dr. 
TANNER believed, when he used the very offensive lan- 
guage reported in the Petty Sessions Court, that Mr. 
SMITH-BARRY was intriguing with “the Castle,” in order to 
secure the dissolution of the Cork Board of Guardians, and 
it was under the provocation caused by this belief that he 
insulted his opponent. The latter had succeeded in putting 
an end to the Board of Guardians, so that there was no 
occasion for further “scenes” of the same description ; yet 





Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday, to examine the Customs 
tariff, in view of the expiration of the treaties of commerce, 
contains a large majority of avowed Protectionists. 





THE rejection of the Socialist Bill by the German Reichs- 
tag on Saturday last was in the nature of a surprise. PRINCE 
BisMARCK had gone to Berlin specially to speak in favour of 
the measure, but did not make his appearance in the Reichs- 
tag, which, having first rejected one of the clauses, now 
plucked up its courage so far as to throw out the Bill 
altogether by a majority of 168 to 98. 





THE Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society has forwarded to LorD SALISBURY a memorial in favour 
of the limitation of the deliberations of the Brussels Con- 
ference to “the completion of the work for which it has been 
convened, namely (a) to devise means for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, which is still largely carried on from the East 
Coast of Africa and on the Red Sea, and (é) for initiating 
measures with a view to the eventual abolition of the legal status 
of slavery in the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar and within 
the territoriesclaimed by European Powers as within the spheres 
of their respective influences.” There is a striking difference 
between this cautious view and that of the promoters of the 
meeting at the Mansion House on Wednesday, under the presi- 
dency of the Lorp Mayor. At this meeting EARL GRANVILLE 
moved a resolution of thanks to the KING OF THE BELGIANS, 
and the DuKE oF Firs, in seconding this, said the British 
South African Company, of which he was vice-president, 
were determined to act in the spirit of the resolutions sub- 
mitted with reference to the importation of arms and the 
liquor traffic. A resolution was carried declaring it to be 
essential to the success of the work of the Conference that 
effective steps should be taken for stopping the suppy of 
arms and alcoholic liquors to the natives of Africa. 





Amonc the notable deaths during the week has been 
that of Sir WiLtiaM GULL, the eminent physician, whose 
chief claim to popular fame rests upon the part he played 


‘during the serious illness of the Prince OF WALEs in 1871. 


The nation believed at that time, as one man, that Dr. GULL 


_ had saved the Prince’s life, not by his skill alone, but by the 


notwithstanding this he prosecuted his fellow-M.P., who was | 


forthwith found guilty by the magistrates and ordered either 


to find bail to be of good behaviour for twelve months, or | 


to go to prison for three months. Mr. HEaty asked that 
a case should be stated for a superior court, and to this 
demand the magistrates were compelled to accede. What- 
ever may be thought of Dr. TANNER’s language, we cannot 
pretend to congratulate either Mr. SmitH-Barry or the Irish 
Executive upon this prosecution and its result. 





‘Tue signs of a coming storm grow more obvious in Crete. | 


The Ottoman Government pays no heed to the half-hearted 
remonstrances of the English Government, and Mussulman 
intolerance is fast making the lives of the Cretans unbearable. 
Meanwhile, whispers are being heard which point to the 
probability of an armed movement in favour of the victims of 
Turkish oppression. Apparently, only the utterance of the 
strong word which Lorp SALIsBuRY ought to speak, but will 
not, can avert the outbreak of a very dangerous tempest in 
the East. 


Tue friends of Free Trade will observe with something 
like dismay that the Grand Committee elected by the French 


| 
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untiring watchfulness of the care he exercised over his 
illustrious patient ; and when, a few days after the Prince 
was pronounced to be out of danger, his doctor received a 
baronetcy, there was universal approval of the measure. For 
some time past Sir WILLIAM GuLL had been suffering from 
paralysis, which prevented his pursuing his profession. Another 
death announced within the last few days was that of Mrs. 
PFEIFFER, a poetess of no mean merit, who has every 
claim to be regarded as one of the most notable of “the 
train of Sappho” during the present reign. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL appealed to the worst passions of 
the Orange Mob at Belfast on Tuesday. He said, “ Was a 
prosperous city like Belfast to be placed under the control of 
ARCHBISHOP CROKE and his myrmidons, backed by the 
ignorant and excitable peasantry of the South?” No one 
has any faith in the political sagacity of PRorEssor TYNDALL. 
But it might have been expected that he would have shown 
more self-respect than to have joined in the wild cries 
of religious passion with the rabble of Sandy End. 
Even the Dublin Zvening Mazi/ does not believe that Home 
Rule would lead to religious persecution. Yet this is the cry 
with which a distinguished scientist tries to rally a bigoted 
mob. And he appealed to MR. BriGurt in support of his posi- 
tion. But Mr. Bricut was asked a few days before the second 
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reading of Mr. GLapstone’s Home Rule Bill if he thought 
that Home Rule would lead to religious persecution, and he 
answered point blank—‘ Certainly not. I have always held 
that the Irish are the same as other people, and no people would 
tolerate religious persecution now. The days of religious 
persecution are gone by.” It is bad enough to be a religious 
fanatic ; but to talk fanaticism without believing it is, to 
paraphrase the magniloquent language of PROFESSOR TYNDALL 
himself, “an iniquity overshadowing in its magnitude all 
other iniquities.” 

Lorp Hartincton will not be able to return to the 
House of Commons till the month of April, and during his 
absence someone must act as leader of the Liberal Unionists. 
The choice of Lord Hartington’s deputy threatens to disturb 
the face of the party. He himself desires that Sir HENRY 
James should act, but Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s friends are up in 
arms against this arrangement. LorpD HaARrTINGTON has little 
faith in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s judgment, and will no doubt 
place the party under the safer guidance of SiR HENRY 
James. ‘The incident is of some significance, and in view of 
future events Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S friends are fighting, not for 
the two months’ leadership, which is a matter of trifling 
importance, but for the right of succession to Lord Harting- 
ton when, in the course of Nature, he is called to the Upper 
House. If there be a Liberal Unionist party then in existence, 
it will probably break up over the rival ambitions of its chiefs.” 





Mr. HENNIKER HEaTON returns to the charge. Every- 
one knew that he would; but in truth the late astounding 
feast to commemorate fifty years of Penny Postage was hardly 
less than an affront to all intelligent men,—a banquet held in 
honour of a successful reform by the heirs of its bitterest 
opponents, who at once drank to its triumphant achievements 
and protested against its extension. Was ever so deadly a 
lack of humour? Or can the imagination conceive an atti- 
tude more 4é¢e than that of Mr. Raikes lifting his glass to 
the memory of SiR RowLAND HILL? It was monumental ; 
and as a specimen of official cant the proceedings deserve to 
pass into a by-word. 





THEREFORE again comes Mr. HENNIKER HEATON, 
breathing battle, and asking only a fair field. He demands a 
Royal Commission or a Select Committee “ to ascertain the 
cost and feasibility of establishing ocean penny postage 
between England and all other parts of the Empire and 
America.” The feasibility he promises to prove ; the cost he 
reckons at some £60,000 a year only ; the need he will estab- 
lish by arguments of which he gives many samples. But as a 
fact we are all coming to agree with Mk. HENNIKER HEATON ; 
and Mr. Raikes and his fellow-diners stand in the somewhat 
ridiculous plight of men who have just beaten a drum to prove 
that it is not hollow. 


Mr. STaNnLey has tasted the first joy, or conformed to the 
first demand-—-we hardly know how he looks at it—of a 
return to civilised life. He has been interviewed. The Zimes 
correspondent, who caught him at Suez, frankly admits “it 
would be impossible for me to give any adequate idea of 
numerous long conversations I have had with Mr. Stanley ;” 
but he vividly paints the appearance of those few men whom 
we are all eager to see. On the steamer’s quarter-deck 
STANLEY stood “dressed in grey tweed, his figure very much 
slighter than three years ago, his close-cut and almost per- 
fectly white hair showing off his hard set lips and cold grey 
eyes ”; and the hero, on reaching Cairo, showed less concern 
about the cheering that welcomed him than about his luggage. 
Dr. ParKE “ looks younger than when he started.” Can this 
be a reminiscence of “She”? However, if he met with 
AvesHA he was doubtless polite to her, for “he spoke to 
every woman in the interior of Africa with the same gentleness 
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and courtesy as he would to a lady in a drawing-room at 
home.” So says STANLEY. CAPTAIN NELSON shows small 
traces of the privations suffered at the famous starvation 
eamp; and as for Mr. JEPHSON, the man “insatiate for 
hard work,” the casual observer might think him only devoted 
to fine raiment and soft linen. (Can this be a reminiscence 
of LIEUTENANT Goop, in “ King Solomon’s Mines?”) It is 
added, for the benefit of other interviewers, that there are 
times when Mr. STaNLey’s lips make you feel that you would 
rather not quarrel with him. 


Ir is interesting to hear STANLEY’s opinions on two 
points—(1) that by any other route than the Congo his 
expedition must have failed, encountering difficulties with the 
German authorities, and probably involving the sacrifice of 
the French and English missionaries ; (2) that the name to 
conjure with in the Equatorial Provinces is neither that of 
GorDON nor of Emin, but of SiR SAMUEL BAKER. It would 
seem that the African native has as thorough an appreciation 
of success as his white brother. 


PROFESSOR Bryce has prophesied that Mexico and 
Central America will be chiefly developed by capital from 
the United States. English investors are apparently deter- 
mined that most of the capital shall be theirs. Some half- 
dozen English land and “exploration” companies are fin- 
ancing the development of Mexico; and at least three of 
its principal railways are English. ‘The Costa Rica Railway, 
made by an English company, will be completed throughout 
by next August ; and this week Nicaragua is having its turn 
—a company with the very modest capital of £200,000 
having been announced, to take over certain concessions and 
productive enterprises (including two steamboat lines) in the 
interior of the Republic. 





Ir is noticeable that all these enterprises are largely pro- 
moted by native capitalists—a sign that Central America 
is likely to follow the example of Chili rather than of her 
immediate neighbours on the South. ‘There seems no doubt 
that these countries offer an excellent field for the surplus 
population of Southern Italy, who can hardly be worse off in 
Central America than they are at home, and whom the magic 
of property should turn into excellent colonists. As Nica- 
ragua bonds are quoted at par, however, it may be worth 
while to quote the grimly humorous words of the “‘Statesman’s 
Year-Book” : “ The present capital (Managna) is provisional, 
being built on the slope of an active volcano, and liable, 
therefore, to instant destruction.” 





THE arrival of a million sterling in gold from St. Peters- 
burg on Tuesday caused rates in the Short Loan Market to 
decline. Stock Exchange borrowers at the settlement this 
week obtained all the money they wanted at } per cent. less 
than a fortnight ago, while discount houses were able to 
borrow even more advantageously. ‘The rate of discount in 
the open market fell still more, under 4 per cent., or more 
than 2 per cent. below the official rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land. On Wednesday, in consequence, gold began to be 
withdrawn from the Bank for export to South America ; 
the rate of interest instantly rose again, and on Thurs- 
day was as high as 7 per cent., but the discount rate 
did not move, bill-brokers and discount houses arguing 
that the great financial houses which brought gold from 
Russia will do what is necessary to keep the Market easy. 
The position, therefore, instead of improving by the action of 
these houses, has become rather more critical, for gold appears 
likely to go in large amounts. ‘The Bank of England is 
unable to attract the metal, the great financial houses bring 
it artificially, but cannot retain it, and the Bank reserve is not 
strong enough. 
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MR. MORLEY AND HIS CRITICS. 


eatetiliensis 
\ TE cannot pretend to congratulate Mr. Morley’s critics 
of the Unionist Press either upon their temper or their 
discretion. It is no wish of ours to engage in controversies 
of a disagreeable kind with our contemporaries ; but in the 
interests of English journalism, even more than in the interests 
of English political life, we are bound to protest against the 
style in which certain organs of opinion, holding a high place 
amongst us, are pleased to criticise those politicians from 
whom they happen to differ upon the Irish question. When 
the gravity of that question is remembered, it might 
well be thought that public writers would know how 
to discuss it in a grave and worthy spirit. That “Society” 
has made up its mind—or such mind as it has—to regard 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues as dangerous men, who, to 
serve some wicked purpose of their own, are bent on wreck- 
ing the Empire of which they have long been the pillars, 
must, we suppose, be regarded as established. But the 
political opinions of Society are matters of no consequence 
outside a limited geographical area in the West End of 
London. It is a different thing when great newspapers, circu- 
lating throughout the Empire, if not throughout the civilised 
world, show themselves incapable of treating eminent public 
men with that fairness and moderation, that respect for un- 
doubted abilities and for admirable services rendered in the 
past, which might reasonably be expected from even the 
strongest of political partisans. We have referred elsewhere 
to the intemperate exhibition made by Professor Tyndall at 
Belfast. For Professor Tyndall, however, we can make some 
allowance. We can at least listen to the extravagant outbursts 
of his new-born religious fanaticism unmoved. But it is difficult 
to speak with patience of the petty insults—for they can be 
called by no other name—the gibes and the sneers which are 
the only answer that even the most eminent of Unionist 
newspapers now attempt to make to the speeches of such men 
as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley. 
Mr. Morley spake on Wednesday at Liverpool. It was a 
fitting place in which to hold a Home Rule meeting ; for, as 
we need hardly remind our readers, it was at Liverpool 


that the Home Rule flag was first unfurled by a British - 


candidate, in the person of the late Lord Dalhousie. Mr. 
Morley’s speech cannot be called intemperate even by the 
angriest of his antagonists. Intemperance of language 
at least is not one of the faults charged against the 
member for Newcastle. On this occasion he laid before 
his vast audience a clear, a well-balanced, and a well-sustained 
argument, which was evidently heard with delight and en- 
dorsed with enthusiasm. It is true that the burden of the 
speech was Ireland, and this fact alone must make it distaste- 
ful to his critics, who still labour under the delusion that the 
Irish question has been buried beneath the financial statistics of 
Mr. Goschen, and the social statistics of Lord Dunraven. But 
Mr. Morley spoke about Ireland at Liverpool for the simple and 
sufficient reason that his audience wished to hear about that 
rather than about anything else. That Ireland “blocks the way” 
was the lesson which he once more enforced—an old lesson it 
is true, but one which some of his opponents have not yet 
learned. Yet such bitter anger does this fact excite in the 
breasts of the leading champions of the present system of 
Government in Ireland, that they can only splutter out such 
poor insults against the speaker as are involved in the state- 
ment that “he admitted his own impotence ” by “ pretending ” 
that a certain state of things existed in politics, and the 
allegation that he has “no idea beyond sterile denunciations 
of Mr. Balfour.” Anyone who takes the trouble to read 
Mr. Morley’s speech will know that both of these state- 
ments are absolutely unfounded. Mr. Morley did not 
“admit his own impotence” by “pretending” that a 

























































great mass of topics are excluded from the consideration 
of Parliament owing to the existence of the unsolved Irish 
question. No pretence was needed upon a point on which 
every occupant of the ‘Treasury Bench, every man who is 
really acquainted with the state of things in Parliament, 
is in the fullest agreement with Mr. Morley. It may 
suit the supporters of the present system to maintain 
that the achievements of the Government during the last 
session were more brilliant than any of those of which 
recent Administrations can boast. ‘The misfortune is that 
the country does not believe the statement, and that every 
recent bye-election has proved that the electors, so far 
from being grateful to Ministers for carrying substantial 
measures, condemn them for having carried few* measures of 
any description, and hardly any good measure at all. We give 
Mr. Morley’s critic full credit for really believing that the County 
Government Bill is a miracle of constructive statesmanship; 
that Mr. Goschen’s last budget was an unexampled effort of 
fiscal genius, and that even on the Tithes question Ministers 
played a creditable part. It is, of course, just conceivable that 
a partisan may hold these views, remarkable though they are. 
But such a person passes beyond the bounds of fair play and 
of good manners when he charges a statesman in the position 
of Mr. Morley with merely “ pretending that he takes the 
opposite view ”—a pretence in which, as we have seen, he is 
supported by the majority of his fellow-countrymen. 

Even more inaccurate is the statement that Mr. Morley 
in his speech had nothing but “sterile denunciation of 
Mr. Balfour” to offer to his audience. The speech, as it 
happens, was remarkably free from any denunciation of Mr. 
Balfour. It is not denunciation, either sterile or fertile, to 
warn Ministers of the fact that the policy which they have 
pursued since Mr. Balfour’s accession to office, so far from 
having brought about the desired result of conciliating 
the Irish people, has had precisely the opposite effect. 
When Mr. Morley is denounced because he tells us, 
among other things, that correspondents from Ireland, who 
are by no means ardent sympathisers with the Nationalists, 
are constantly writing to him to tell him that the feeling 
against the executive Government is worse to-day than it ever 
was before, he may reasonably retort upon his assailants by 
quoting from Mr. Bright’s great speech in St. James’s 
Hall in 1866 that memorable passage in which he asked 
if those who had warned the dwellers on ‘the mountain- 
side of the dangers which they incurred by pitching their 
houses upon slopes of a volcano were to be blamed 
when the catastrophe they had foretold actually occurred. 
Reasonable people—and we trust and believe that there are 
reasonable people even amongst those who think that Ireland 
is being “ conciliated” by Mr. Balfour—will not blame Mr. 
Morley because, speaking upon his own authority in a 
public place, he makes certain grave statements as to the 
present condition of Ireland. The reasonable man will 
weigh those statements and test them—or, if possible, con- 
fute them. He will not resort to the stale and paltry 
artifice of attributing to the man who makes them a 
vicious desire to overwhelm an opponent by misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse. The general moral which is pointed by the 
controversy between Mr. Morley and his critics is, that those 
persons who wish to arrive at the truth would do well at all 
events to read Mr. Morley’s speeches before they read the 
criticisms to which they give rise. They will find from 
his speech at Liverpool that the member for Newcastle 
does not believe that the policy of Coercion, in Ireland, 
has achieved the success which is claimed for it by its authors, 
and that he gives chapter and verse for his disbelief. They 
will find also that in holding that it is impossible for a states- 
man wisely to administer the affairs of a country when 
he is not only out of harmony with the aspirations of 
its people, but is absolutely free from the control of 
public opinion, he is merely sharing the conviction which the 
philosophers and historians of every age have entertained. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 
—dinaet 
HE vote of last Saturday in the Reichstag was not an 
ordinary event. We publish on another page the letter 
of a German correspondent whose position and whose 
intimate knowledge of German politics entitle him to be 
heard upon this subject with attention and respect. English- 
men of all parties will, we are sure, gladly welcome any sign of 
the growth of independence and genuine Parliamentary spirit 
in the central Legislature of Germany. With no great European 
country have we so many ties of learning and culture, as well as 
of blood and religion ; nor is the feeling of our people towards 
Germany, despite occasional tiffs, other than friendly and 
sympathetic. English Liberals must, however, be on their 
guard against attaching too much importance to such a 
victory of Liberalism as this vote at first sight appears. 
Parliamentary combinations and divisions are often due to 
tactical reasons operating only for the moment, and not 
representing any permanent change of party attitude. 
The vote of the Irish members on the Royal Grants Bill 
last session in the House of Commons is an_ instance 
in point. In assemblies composed of five or six sections 
following different leaders, there must needs be tem- 
porary alliances and temporary hostilities, which some- 
times disturb the equilibrium of the Legislature, but 
do not necessarily involve any new departure in policy. We 
doubt, therefore, whether that alliance of Conservatives and 
National Liberals in Germany which goes by the name of the 
“Cartel,” is likely to disappear. The present Reichstag will 
soon be replaced by another, and the causes which have pro- 
duced the “ Cartel” in the present Assembly may be no less 
operative in the new one. Our own experience suggests to 
us that politicians who are on the point of appearing before 
their constituencies are glad to earn a cheap reputation for 
Liberalism, and the conduct of Prince Bismarck himself, who 
declined to put forth his full strength to secure the passage of 
the Bill in the form in which it was introduced, as well as the 
Emperor’s subsequent speech, seems to show that the Govern- 
ment is not insensible to this consideration. 

We do not wish to minimise the significance of the fact 
that a Bill which even Mr. Balfour would hardly propose at 
Westminster should have failed to pass at Berlin. The 
rejection of the expulsion clause is a good omen ; not merely 
as indicating the respect of the National Liberals, hitherto 
too subservient to the Government, for the feeling of their 
constituencies, but because it shows that Dr. Windthorst and 
his Ultramontane friends see the risks to which an increase in 
the arbitrary power of the Executive may expose them. But 
it must be mentioned that the Executive retain, though only 
under temporary law, powers which seriously trench on per- 
sonal freedom as well as on the liberty of the Press 
and of public meeting; and that the irritation these 
powers cause leads ‘Socialism to assume forms more 
menacing to public security than it is likely to assume in 
England or America. Nor need any great advance in 
the Parliamentary spirit be expected while the Impérial 
Chancellor lives. Germany is threatened on her Eastern as 
well as her Western frontier. Her people are an army as 
well as a nation, accustomed to military obedience and 
forced to think first of the needs of defence. They have 
contracted an almost unlimited confidence in the man who 
has made them a great Power and whom their enemies 
dread. When he is gone we may see great changes, but 
those changes will not be confined to the internal political life 
of Germany, and may introduce new external conditions 
likely to transform that life. 




























































THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
euneitgifien 

ONSIDERING the gravity of the question at issue, the 

amount of space given by the newspapers to our dif- 
ference with Portugal contrasts strangely with the comparative 
silence which has been observed upon the far more dangerous 
dispute with France on the subject of the Newfoundland 
fisheries. The main points to be held in mind in regard to the 
Newfoundland question are these : that the Treaty of Utrecht 
gave to France rights over a great portion of the Newfound- 
land coast which are inconsistent with the full use of the 
British soil of those coasts by the British inhabitants of the 
Colony ; that this fact constitutes a situation calculated at 
any moment to produce war; and that no easy way out of 
the difficulty exists. 

To dispose of the last point first—the Daz/y News and 
Standard have suggested purchase of the French rights ; but 
there are three difficulties in the way. ‘The first is that the 
French probably will not sell at any price, any more than 
Portugal will now sell Delagoa Bay, because, in each case, 
national honour is supposed to be involved. If this pre- 
liminary and formidable difficulty were got over, a dispute 
between England and Newfoundland would follow, as to who 
should pay. Newfoundland is a poor Colony ; the taxes are 
heavy ; the population from time to time half-starved ; and 
a large proportion of the colonial fishermen believe that the 
question will be solved for them by war, or by annexation to 
the United States. On the other hand, an English Ministry 
would hardly like to come to Parliament for a large vote of 
money to be spent in procuring an advantage for the in- 
habitants of a self-governing Colony possessing responsible 
institutions. No other radical solution of the difficulty that 
is worthy of consideration has been suggested. 

The French Ministry have been ill-advised in further com- 
plicating a question already dangerous for them, by their 
demand on us to admit that lobsters are fish. That “a crab 
is a red fish which walks backwards” is a childish definition, 
which has always been held to be scientifically inadmissible, 
on the three grounds that a crab is not red, is not a fish, and 
does not walk backwards ; and a lobster also is, in our opinion, 
not “fish” within the meaning of the treaties. It may be 
safely asserted that we shall not give up the supposed rights 
of Newfoundland in the matter without reference to the Par- 
liament of Newfoundland, and that Parliament will unani- 
mously reject any extension of French claims. We can, 
therefore, only oppose to the French demand either an absolute 
or a conditional refusal. 

It has been suggested that an arrangement between England 
and France might be come to upon points of detail ; but those 
who make this suggestion appear to ignore the fact that such 
arrangements have frequently been come to between these 
Governments, and have been invariably rejected, either by 
the Colonial Government or by the Colonial Parliament (of 
Newfoundland). None of them would have really settled 
the difficulties of the case, or prevented the continuance of the 
risk that one day the Newfoundlanders will take the law into 
their own hands and burn down the French establishments. 

The account of the French rights given by M. Spuller in 
the French Chamber was so moderate that it may be taken 
as substantially accurate even from the English point of view, 
although upon some matters there have always been differences 
of interpretation between the Foreign Offices of London and 
of Paris. Newfoundland opinion will not support this state- 
ment of ours, nor will it back Judge Pincent, who is thought 
in the Colony to take a thoroughly French view. On the other 
hand, the danger of the situation is increased by the fact that the 
French Foreign Office will undoubtedly use the Newfoundland 
question as a means of bringing pressure upon Lord Salisbury 
to evacuate Egypt, and it may be admitted that if Egypt 
were evacuated by the British.troops, such instructions would 
again be given to the commander of the French squadron in 
Newfoundland waters as were formerly given to the officers 
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holding the position—namely, to avoid every possible act 
which could increase the risks of a situation already strained. 
Any British subject not a Newfoundlander must be prepared 
to admit that, even putting aside French inadmissible demands, 
the true meaning of the Treaty of Utrecht gives the French 
rights upon the Newfoundland shore which are excellent on 
paper, which have always been acted upon in practice, and 
which have been expressly admitted by our Government on 
all possible occasions down to the present day. 

We have said that in even the just treaty rights of the 
French there lies the risk of war at any moment-—of war, that 
is, or of the loss of Newfoundland to the British Crown. 
Sooner or later the course of events will undoubtedly be this. 
Frenchmen will be fired upon or French factories will be 
burned by indignant colonists. The French men-of-war 
upon the station will interfere, and will land armed sailors 
and take possession of the spots, or else France will make a 
demand on England (supported by unanimous foreign public 
opinion) for reparation and redress; or both things will 
happen. We shall have to choose between war in what will 
appear upon paper to be an unjust cause, and one in which 
we shall probably not have with us an unanimous opinion 
at home or in other portions of the Empire, or else we shall 
have to apologise, to pay, and to restore order upon the 
Newfoundland coast. No one who knows the composition 
of the new majority in the Newfoundland Parliament can 
doubt that the result would be negotiations, on the part of 
Newfoundland, at Washington for admission to the Union. 
We should then have to decide whether we intended to 
retain the allegiance of Newfoundland by force, or to allow, 
in the Newfoundland case, that right of secession which has 
not yet been admitted in any instance. A Mr. Allen has 
already written from Bristol to the daily papers to say that 
his friends who are interested in the lobster factories on the 
west coast propose to arm their men, and to resist by force 
any interference by the French, and although such action 
may not take place in the present year, any more than it has 
taken place on former occasions when it has been threatened, 
sooner or later there can be little doubt that such action will 
be taken ; that it will be very generally repudiated at home, 
and that the Newfoundland democracy will express a desire 
to transfer their allegiance to a Government which they think 
less scrupulous. In the meantime there is no choice before 


us. We must continue to admit the validity of the treaties, — 


to give peaceful instructions to our commodores upon the 
station, and to meet half-way the foreign Ministers of France. 
That the successors of M. Spuller may all be as wise, as 
prudent, and as peace-loving as himself is to be hoped, but 
hardly to be expected. 








OUR JUDICIAL BENCH. 





[5 it well to have septuagenarian and octogenarian judges ? 

Ought not the Bench to be recruited from younger men 
than those who are now usually chosen? The sudden illness 
of Mr. Justice Manisty, and the prostration of so many 
other judges by maladies much less serious than his, suggest 
these questions. Sir Henry Manisty is over eighty years of 
age, and the oldest of all the judges at the Royal Courts, 
now that Sir James Bacon has retired. But several of the 
colleagues of the former are not much younger ; and at the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to which come 
cases determinable under half-a-dozen different systems of 
law, and pre-eminently requiring versatility, freshness, and 
pliability of mind, sit Sir Barnes Peacock, who was 


born in 1810, and Sir Richard Couch, who is only a 
few years younger. In the County Courts also age is 
in office. The venerable judge of the Westminster County 


Court was born in 1803, and has held his position for forty 
years ; and some other County Court judges are not much 
his juniors. With so many men far advanced in life illness 


must be frequent ; and some of the physical drawbacks of old 








age can scarcely fail to be visible. Mr. Justice Field is 
notoriously deaf, and the witnesses in cases tried before him 
must often be brought from the witness-box to the bench, 
and it is sometimes painful to watch his efforts to catch their 
words. Baron Huddleston is often ill. Sir James Hannen 
struggles manfully with persistent ailments. In these days a 
judge works hard in a noxious atmosphere. He sits long 
in court ; and if he does his duty, he must carry papers home 
to read and inwardly digest. Circuit life, with its round of 
duties, ceremonies, and festivities, cannot be congenial to men 
much on the wrong side of sixty. It would have fallen to 
Mr. Justice Manisty, had he not become ill, to go next month 
the Oxford Circuit, and to change his lodgings every two or 
three days. In all other professions the demand is for youth. 
In the army and navy officers are inexorably compelled to retire 
about the age at which some of our judges begin their work. 
The same rule is being applied, with good effect, to the Civil 
Service. Even at the Bar there is a change in the same direction. 
That butt of satirists, the promising junior who is a grand- 
father is extinct. Success, it is understood, comes early if it 
comes at all. We see silk gowns given, as in the case of 
Sir Richard Webster, Mr. Moulton, and Mr. Haldane, to men 
called only a few years. Even as to the Bench of Bishops, 
it has come to be admitted that the Church wants men 
who have still their lives to live. ‘The judicial Bench has 
hitherto escaped a change which is going on everywhere else. 
At an age when colonels must quit their regiments, and 
captains their ships, when head masters of public schools 
receive broad hints to give way to younger men, judges are 
expected to begin their work in a totally new career. Can 
this continue? Must not the Bench yield to the tendency 
of our time to trust more to youth? Lawyers appointed to 
office late in life cannot be blamed if they are reluctant to 
retire until they have earned their pensions; it would be 
intolerable harshness to compel them to resign before their 
future was assured ; compulsory retirement at a fixed age would 
in some instances work injustice. What is the alternative, but 
appointing to the Bench men still in their prime, who will not 
be tempted for the sake of their family or other personal 
reasons, to linger in office after their vigour has declined. 
Surely the judicial profession ought not to be the only one as to 
which the country does not get the service of men at their best ! 

We know the answer to all such suggestions: “The old 
men are the eminent men; the choice must be made from 
the leaders of the Bar; and they have rarely climbed to their 
position until after many years of struggle.” An eminent 
lawyer, now a judge, has been heard to put the same argument 
thus: “The barrister whose appointment disperses the most 
business and distributes the most briefs has a right divine to 
be made a judge.” And no doubt he has, if the matter be 
looked at strictly from the point of view of the Bar; the 
argument is not worth much if such appointments be regarded 
from the point of view of the public. A Lord Chancellor in 
touch with the Bar can rarely be at a loss in putting his 
fingers upon excellent lawyers, still in their prime, who would 
gladly exchange advocacy and its uncongenial incidents for 
their true vocation—judicial work. Many legends circulate 
about eminent barristers refusing judgeships ; the really well- 
authenticated instances are few. No one acquainted with 
the Bar could ever have difficulty in naming at least two 
or three men of forty to forty-five well qualified for 
the position of judge. And if there be a risk in appointing 
comparatively untried men, one course is open to a Chancellor 
courageous enough to face a little passing unpopularity. He 
may avail himself of tried men. There are at least two or 
three County Court judges who have proved their capacity, 
and any one of whom, by universal admission, would be 
worthy members of the High Court. In every case but theirs 
the appointment of a judge is somewhat of the nature of an 
experiment ; those who promise most often disappoint expec- 
tations. The indifferent advocate turns out to be a Tenter- 
den, an Erle, or a Blackburn ; whilst his brilliant rival loses 
on the Bench the reputation won at the Bar. There are County 
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Court judges whose capacity has been tested, and who, if they 
do well without the assistance of a strong Bar, would do still 
better if they decided after full argument by trained advocates. 
Nothing, too, could be more beneficial to the inferior courts than 
the occasional advancement of one of their judges. What 
right have we to expect the maintenance of a high standard 
of efficiency and zeal, if promotion is impossible, and the 
same fate awaits the faithful, capable servant, and the slothful 
and incompetent one ? 

But for our present purpose it is needless to argue this 
minor point. The appointment of younger men to the Bench 
is required mostly in the interest of the High Court. It is true 
that we rarely see examples such as the late Chief Justice Lefroy 
and Chief Baron Kelly afforded, of age lingering in the seat 
of justice long after the visible impairment of faculties. But 
too often have her successful advocates, such as the late Lord 
Justice Rolt or Lord Justice Holker, to whom the Bench can 
be but a pillow, brought to it shattered faculties and the 
lees of a once powerful intellect. Men who, if raised to the 
Bench ten years sooner, would have been its ornaments, 
linger on, melancholy spectacles to those who knew them in 
their prime. ‘The fighting 7éméraire is an imposing object 
towed to its rest in port; if put in the first line of battle-ships 
and marshalled for action, it loses its significance and dignity. 
If there were recorded no instances of conspicuous short- 
comings such as we describe, we should still say that our 
case is made out. Judges who have done their duty with 
moderate success, would probably have done it better 
if they had been raised to a judicial position in their best 
days. The late Mr. Thesiger was appointed Lord Justice 
at an unusually early age, and he discharged his duties 
during the few years which he lived so admirably as to fill his 
friends with regret that he was not even earlier withdrawn 
from the profession of advocacy and transferred to his true vo- 
cation. Itis vain to regret that men with the faculties of Lord 
Westbury and Lord Selborne have not become judges at the 
age at which Mansfield was made Chief Justice. ‘The tempta- 
tions for a supremely successful advocate to remain at the Bar 
are too strong. In England we shall not soon see instances 
of early promotion such as that of Story and Kent—the former 
made a Judge about thirty and the latter appointed Chief 
Justice of his State about the age of forty. Mere youth must 
wait. But it has now to wait much too long. ‘There is good 
reason to think that the standard of judicial capacity would 
be higher than it is or has been, if judges were chosen at an 
age when physical and intellectual powers are at their best. 


MR. SMITH’S SUCCESSOR. 
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I.—Lorp SALissuRY—Mr. SMITH. 


HE Conservative Party have the advantage over the 

Opposition, inasmuch that consideration of the succession 
to the leadership in the House of Commons does not involve 
the question of the Premiership. Whether Mr. Smith remains 
in the House of Commons or takes his well-earned rest in 
the Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury will still be Premier. 
What shall happen when his place is vacant is not a matter 
of immediate concern ; though when the question is forced 
upon the Party it will be full of embarrassment. Lord 
Salisbury is not physically so strong as he looks. He some- 
times sighs for rest. But the Cecils have always been ready, 
at whatever personal sacrifice, to take their part in the 
business of the State ; and Lord Salisbury, as long as health 
and life be spared, may be counted upon to lead the Con- 
servative Party both in Parliament and the country. 

He is probably the last possible political leader of his type, 
the type being more suited to that Elizabethan era on which 
he is accustomed to look back with natural pride and regret. 
He is distinguished among modern statesmen by his unaffected 
disregard for the populace. 





The House of Commons is an incident in political life 
which must be endured, because it would be difficult to dis- 
pense with it. But it is something to be snubbed as far as is 
safe, and kicked whenever opportunity presents itself. Lord 
Salisbury’s idea of a model Government is the Queen in the 
position of Elizabeth, and a Cecil once more Chancellor of 
the realm. Failing that, he ramps along the political high- 
way, chafing at the bit and flouting the common horde, 
whether black men or white, to the almost comical disturb- 
ance of his colleagues in the House of Commons, who have 
to bear the brunt of the consequences. Nevertheless, Lord 
Salisbury is both liked and respected—rather more respected 
than liked. He is, at least, a strong man ; knows whither he 
means to go, and is not turned aside from his pathway by 
ordinary or even extraordinary difficulties. The English 
people, above all things, like a strong man, and wink at the 
Premier’s wilfulness in admiration of his capability. 

In the Lords, the Marquis towers above his colleagues on 
the Ministerial bench in gigantic proportions. He is Gulliver 
in Lilliput. It is not so much that he is supremely great as 
that they are infinitesimally small. Since the first Lord Cairns 
died, there is no man among Lord Salisbury’s colleagues 
above the average of the chairman of a court of quarter 
sessions, whilst some fall below even that respectable height 
of mediocrity. It is a remarkable thing that a great and his- 
toric Party, with the fullest advantages of social and academic 
life, should not be able to produce for exceptionally high 
positions a dozen men superior to the average of those who 
sit right and left of Lord Salisbury in the House of Peers. 
By far the cleverest man is Lord Ashbourne, and his claim to 
rank among Our Old Nobility does not touch the antiquity of 
Lord Brabourne’s. ‘There are many members of the present 
House of Commons who remember when Mr. Gibson, a then 
unknown Irish barrister, sat on the bench immediately behind 
that on which Mr. Disraeli reposed, watchful as Leader of the 
Opposition. Mr. Disraeli, knowing the intellectual poverty 
of the Party of which by an odd chance he was leader, was 
always on the look-out for clever men, and quickly snapped 
up the glib astute Irishman who, his foot once on the ladder, 
nimbly ran up till he reached the top, and became a leader in 
Conservative councils, a buttress of the fine old crusted Tory 
Party—a pretty bit of satire which in quiet moments Lord 
Salisbury doubtless keenly appreciates. 

The position of Mr. W. H. Smith in the House of Com- 
mons is a kindred instance of the necessity, from time to 
time forced upon the Aristocratic Party, to recruit itself in 
quarters far removed from its sacred family enclosures. Mr. 
Smith, it is well known, was, to begin with, not even an Irish 
barrister ; and yet he occupies in the Conservative Ministry a 
place only second to that of the Premier, and has acquitted 
himself in a manner that lays the Party under everlasting 
obligation. In the circumstances that followed the resigna- 
tion of Lord Randolph Churchill at Christmas, 1886, Mr. Smith 
was a heaven-born man for the vacant place. The Party had had 
enough of volcanic brilliancy and yearned for an interval of 
commonplace business capacity. It is no secretthat had thestate 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s health permitted him to undertake 
the work, he would have stepped into the place hotly vacated 
by Lord Randolph Churchill. Fortunately for himself and 
for the Party he was not available, and, casting about for a 
man who would divide the Cabinet least, who might even be 
used as a stopgap to be moved into honourable banishment 
in the House of Lords when other arrangements were possible, 
Lord Salisbury, in a happy moment, thought of Mr. Smith—a 
bold experiment born of momentary despair, but, as it has 
turned out, one of the happiest hits of the Administration. 

The House of Commons smiled when it discovered Mr. 
Smith sitting in the seat lately vacated by Mr. Gladstone, where 
Mr. Disraeli had long sat, a place haunted by the presence of 
Lord John Russell, of Palmerston, and of Peel. But it wasa 
kindly smile, having in it nothing malicious. Everybody likes 
Mr. Smith, the attraction becoming stronger the closer and more 
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constantly his compan onship is enjoyed ; an honest, modest, 
genial man, who knows exactly the measure of his own capacity 
and never attempts to soar above it, except in little oratorical 
flights which recall the occasional observations of Mr. Barlow 
to his interesting pupils. To Mr. Smith the House of Com- 
mons is a multiple of Sandford and Merton. He is placed in 
charge of them by the Queen and the country, and a pre- 
dominating sense of duty compels him to see that they get 
through their appointed daily task, and that no opportunity is 
missed of imbuing their mind with moral sentiment. That 
done, Mr. Smith is prepared to stand aside and let others 
sparkle in debate and earn credit for administrative ability. 
He never meddles with a colleague’s work, or pesters him 
with counsel or admonition. Ministers like Mr. Ritchie, in 
charge of the Local Government Bill, and the Lord-Advocate 
in direction of a Scotch measure, enjoy advantages quite new 
to their position. ‘They have been left alone by the Leader 
of the House, and, thrown entirely upon their own responsi- 
bilities, have justified the confidence and, it is hoped, estab- 
lished the precedent. 

The same modest self-effacement on the part of the titular 
leader is noticeable in the course of debate. A dozen years ago, 
with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli facing each other across 
the table, a debate always terminated in an ordered fashion. 
At some late hour of the last night, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition rose and delivered a tremendous oration, which at a 
still later hour was answered by the Premier in a mighty effort 
of oratory to which he had worked himself up by long prepara- 
tion, and which the House looked for as a matter of course. 
Mr. Smith has changed all that. He stands aside whilst one 
of his colleagues—Mr. Goschen for choice—winds up the 
debate. This procedure is less magnificent, but it is more 
conducive to the despatch of business, and Mr. Smith’s leading 
idea is to get along with business. 

Whether this manner is mainly due to ingrained geniality, 
or whether natural shrewdness of character has not something 
to do with the determination of his conduct, is a problem 
sometimes debated in the Smoke Room. At first members 
were inclined to put it down to good nature, tempered by a just 
appreciation of his own capacity. But now and then, more 
especially of late, a suspicion ruffles the mind that Mr. Smith 
is not quite so innocent as he looks, and that a man need not 


be of Florentine birth to have a touch ofthe Machiavellian | 


spirit. 








A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, 1789—1889. 


II.—Wuy THE Hopes or 1789 HAVE NOT BEEN REALISED. 





N a previous article it was pointed out that while the 
revolutionary movement which began in 1789 had 
brought in its train certain great and striking benefits, espe- 


cially in the diffusion of political liberty and self-government, 


it had failed to produce many results which were confidently 
expected in that year. ‘To set forth the causes of this failure 
would be tocomment on the whole history of Europe from that 
day to this. It must suffice to select a few of the more 
salient. 

The principles of 1789 were expected to secure for each 
individual man the full enjoyment of all that belonged to him 
as a man—freedom, security, an equal chance with other men 
in every career, as well as equal civil rights. As these in- 
cluded political rights, thus they were to secure’ self-govern- 
ment and put an end to tyranny. Aristocracies and _hier- 
archies would disappear; religious persecution, religious 
disabilities would be at an end ; the ministers of religion, if 
and so far as any remained, would be confined to spiritual 
functions. The sway of Reason would engender private as well 
as public virtue. The injurious effects as well as the injustice 
of war being perceived, wars would cease. In each com- 
munity the sense of fraternity and a common interest would 





produce concord as well as material prosperity ; while the 
light which Reason shed ‘would stimulate the higher pro- 
ductive activities, and give birth to noble forms of literature 
and art. This, and much more than this, was expected from 
the new departure of a century ago. Why has so-small a 
part of it been attained ? or, rather, how came such expecta- 
tions to be formed? Liberty has doubtless made enormous 
strides. Reason has been more powerful in human affairs 
than ever before. But the social, industrial, and moral 
triumphs of Liberty and Reason are sadly imperfect. 

The error of the sanguine philosophers of 1789 seems to 
have been twofold. They took an over-sanguine view of 
human nature, and they left out of their calculations certain 
external phenomena, some of them no doubt unpredictable, 
which have sensibly affected the course of events. To say 
that they over-estimated the power of Reason and the natural 
disposition of man to virtue, is a remark too vague and 
general to be profitable. It is more to the purpose to 
observe that they had an undue faith in education, and 
especially in the intellectual part of it. Men’s mistakes and 
faults were, they thought, chiefly due to ignorance and pre- 
judice. When better knowledge had removed these, things 
would be seen in their true light; and as Nature was the 
basis of instruction, the natural view would be the same 
view to all men. Such a faith in the power of education 
is one of the oldest and most frequently recurring weak- 
nesses to which philosophers have been liable. Plato was 
not the first to be led away by it. Nor is it so much an error 
in what it attributes to education, as in omitting to make due 
allowance for the slowness with which education does its 
work, and for the obstacles which dulness, selfishness, and 
mere blind, lazy habit place in the way of its action. The 
men of 1789 under-estimated not only the power of custom, 
but the indolence of mankind and their proneness to submis- 
sion. ‘They imagined men as exulting in the independence 
which was now granted to them, and glad to break away from 
a past which ought to have for them few memories save those 
of suffering. They forgot that five men out of six are only too 
pleased to follow, and even to obey, if they can find a leader 
and aruler. And this led them again to exaggerate both 
the interest which men take in politics and their capacity for 
politics. Full of delight at newly won political power, they 
assumed that men would always delight in its exercise. With- 
out experience of the difficulties of government, they did not 
foresee how unequal to those difficulties the intelligence of the 
average citizen would prove. They had grown so accustomed 
to attribute the evils of domestic administration and of inter- 
national relations to despotic monarchs and their Ministers 
as to overlook the fact that Ministers there must always be, 
and that the vices of a monarch’s favourite may reappear in a 
popular demagogue. 

When they thought of and had to deal with established 
institutions, they committed two mistakes which seem at first 
sight, but only at first sight, inconsistent with one another. 
They over-estimated the mischief which bad institutions had 
directly caused, attributing to them faults of human nature to 
which they had merely given a particular form or colour, but 
which would ,have appeared in any case, because human 
nature is at bottom mostly the same, and always faulty 
enough. Intolerance, for instance, seemed to them entirely 
due to the existence of a powerful hierarchy exercising tem- 
poral as well as spiritual powers. Pecuniary corruption 
seemed the natural offspring of courts and patronage-dis- 
pensing officials. We see countries where hierarchies have 
been shorn of their power or courts abolished, yet where 
both these vices live on in new shapes. And at the same 
time they under-estimated the indirect and formative influence 
which institutions exercise in moulding the character and 
habits of those who live under them, and which may long 
survive the fall of the institutions. When brand-new institu- 
tions of a superior type had been created, they expected men 
at once to be competent to work them, ignoring the enormous 
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power of habit and custom, which enable men to obtain better 
results with bad tools which they know how to use, than with 
good tools they are ignorant of. In time men learn, but the 
more complex the tool, the longer the time needed to obtain 
a mastery of it; and what tool so complex as government ? 
And finally they failed to foresee or alow for what may 
be called the collective passions and collective selfishness of 
mankind. Of national action, apart from the action of those 
individuals who led and swayed nations, they had compara- 
tively little experience. ‘That the bulk of one great nation 
should hate another great nation may have seemed to them 
improbable, and was at any rate not reckoned on. Such a 
temper as that of the German people towards France and 
Russia, of the Russian people towards Germany, of the 
French towards Germany and Italy and perhaps towards 
England, lay outside their calculations. 

To these instances. in which events have shown that 
the men of 1789 err. by misjudging human nature, there 
must be added as another set cause which contributed to 
falsify their hopes, certain changes which have passed 
upon the world, and which they could hardly have 
foreseen. One of these is the enormous advance which 
has taken place in man’s mastery of the powers of nature. 
In developing manufactures and commerce, science has pro- 
duced vast aggregations of population in large cities. The 
so-cajled “proletariat” class has always existed, and has 
always been a blot upon civilisation. But it has within the 
last sixty years become so much larger absolutely, and heaped 
together in such masses, that all the problems relating to it 
have assumed a more menacing character. It has become 
more conscious of its strength, more resolved to assert its 
claims against the classes which previously reigned over it— 
a result which may probably turn out to be for the best, but 
for the moment retards the march of concord and fraternity. 
The fortunes which success in manufactures, in trade, or in 
finance now piles up, are huge beyond all precedent. They 
give their possessors a tremendous power; they excite an 
envy which is not mitigated, as was the case with feudal 
aristocracies, by any respect for birth or family. The facility 
of communication, which we are wont to deem an unmixed 
blessing, has been one great cause of the growth of gigantic 
armies, into which the whole manhood of a country may be 
forced in war-time, and of the hateful military spirit which 
thereby comes to pervade a country’s mind. Even the news- 
paper press, while in many ways it has helped free govern- 
ment, as well as stimulated mental activity, has intensified 
national feeling, and become a powerful engine for stirring 
up international strife. Every provocation which one State 
gives to another is liable to be seized on and exaggerated ; 
every passion is intensified by the sympathy of numbers, 
brought into close contact over the whole breadth of a 
country by the telegraph and the press. 

It may be said that these are only temporary drawbacks, 
incidental to a change which, take it all in all, makes for 
justice and peace. This is true, as it is also true that the 
chief error of those who in 1789 expected everything from 
enlightenment and liberty lay, not in expecting reason and 
liberty to bear their appropriate fruits, but in expecting these 
fruits to ripen too soon. A survey of the whole results at- 
tained by this century of revolution tends rather to sober than 
to depress our hopes for the ultimate future of society. 
Progress is no doubt slow ; human nature remains imperfect ; 
nearly every gain is accompanied by some qualifying loss. If 
we simply compare the world as we now see it with the world 
which the enthusiasts of 1789 clothed in all the colours of the 
golden age, bitter must be our disappointment. But if we 
set the Europe of the eighteenth century beside the Europe 
on which the twentieth century is soon to dawn, we shall 
find in almost every department of human life an advance 
which entitles us to count upon the diminution or disappear- 
ance of many of the evils that still remain to cheer the hearts 
of pessimists. James Bryce. 





FREE EDUCATION. 


‘THE education question is undoubtedly assuming a critical 

phase. Free Education is one of the cries of the day, 
although Lord Salisbury, more suo, terms it “assisted educa- 
tion,” according to the true Tory plan of always finding new 
designations for measures which they appropriate from the 
Liberal programme. ‘The happy vagueness of the latter 
expression leaves the country in the dark as to the real scope 
of the proposal. Does Lord Salisbury mean to abolish school 
pence, or is his object merely to give another sop to his 
denominational supporters ? The context of the Nottingham 
speech seems to point to the latter course. And that he will 
perhaps hardly venture to face the greater problem receives 
additional support from the rumour, which has gained much 
credence, that the acquiescence of Mr. Goschen in such a 
wholesale appropriation of his surplus was not sought, and 
possibly has not yet been gained. But even had this consent 
been obtained, the financial difficulties which surround 
the subject are grave enough to make a Chancellor 
ever so anxious to “dish the Radicals” hesitate before 
giving his consent to an Imperial grant for universal free 
schools. Not only has he to find the £ 2,000,000 re- 
quired for England, but to meet the demands of the people of 
Scotland—whowill then scarcely be satisfied with the inadequate 
sum appropriated last year from the probate duty—and likewise 
to take care that the rigid application of equal laws under 
which, according to the Unionists, Ireland is happily so con- 
tent, is in no way disturbed by the refusal of a claim that she 
will surely and justly make, that her children, less able to pay 
school-pence than ours, shall also enjoy complete exemption. 
So that, to establish free schools throughout the kingdom, a 
sum not far short of £ 3,000,000 must be forthcoming. ‘Then 
again, from a party point of view the outlook is not very 
encouraging for the Government. Itis difficult to gauge the 
compulsory powers of Tory whips, but the fact of the fifty- 
two adverse Conservative votes on the Scotch Bill last year 
must give Mr. Douglas some qualms as to how far his usually 
obedient flock will follow him if a measure for the total abolli- 
tion of school-pence throughout the Kingdom is proposed in 
Her Maijesty’s Speech, and is to be carried this session. 

But however doubtful the Tory position with regard to free 
education may be,-that of the Liberals is clear. Free education 
is one of our strongest planks, but not unconditional. A funda- 
mental principle which we have ever held, and shall continue 
to hold, is that public expenditure involves public control. 
To hand over £800,000 a year to the Church of England 
for the “ parson’s school ” without any condition, is a measure 
for which few Liberals, however anxious they may be to see 
poor parents lightened of their burdens, will be found to vote. 
The term “voluntary school” becomes a misnomer if, as would 
be the case in the bulk of these schools, three-quarters of he 
total cost is borne by the nation in one way or other, not to 
speak of many in which the so-called “voluntary” subscriptions 
have almost disappeared. For to leave the majority of our 
public elementary schools, paid for almost entirely by public 
funds, in the sole charge of the parson and the squire, is to 
demand a return to an effete ecclesiastical control altogether 
foreign to our time. 

But these financial difficulties are by no means the only 
ones that surround the subject. The next question is, if 
we have got the money and are determined to devote it to 
this purpose, how can it be fairly apportioned? We have 
already put aside Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, made in 1885, 
that the s¢atus guo of Church schools with regard to manage- 
ment is to be maintained, and we may turn to other pro- 
posals of this facile democrat to give us light and leading in 
our difficulty. His courses are the inevitable three : first, we 
may pay on the average of fees ; secondly, we may deal with 
each school separately ; thirdly, we may leave the distribution 
to each District Council. The first of these methods is, I 
think, the only one which contains the elements of possible 
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success. To free each school would be to support high-fee’d | spend is laid out to the best advantage? That Forster’s Act 
schools in well-to-do neighbourhoods which do not require | 


help, and to reward the managers of voluntary schools who 
have raised fees to meet diminishing subscriptions. To 
apportion grants by District Councils on the basis of the exist- 
ing expenditure of the locality, would not only introduce 
discord into a newly appointed body, but would be mani- 
festly unfair. Take for example the cases of Manchester and 
Birmingham. The average fee in the former city is three 
times as large as that in the latter. Will Birmingham be 
content to receive only £10,000, the amount paid by the 
parents, whilst Manchester, taking less from the rates, and 
earning less in grants, is to get £22,000, the sum paid there 
in school-pence? But even a payment on an average fee 
will affect the various voluntary schools differently; the 
Roman Catholics will receive more, and the Wesleyans less 
than they obtain in fees. Probably this difficulty will be met 
by the Government with a proposal that managers may take 
their choice between that of having free schools, with some 
kind of representative control from outside, and that of 
leaving the school-pence to be paid as heretofore, the managers 
in this case reserving of course the right of complete control. 
This optional mode of treatment, although on the face it 
seems fair enough, is one which offers many pitfalls to 
the unwary. I, for my part, attach less importance than 
many to what is termed the religious difficulty. What 
we must have are good schools, what we must insist upon 
is that the bad schools are rooted out, and the inefficient ones 
improved ; and it is because of the indubitable fact of the 
inferiority of voluntary schools, attested by the departmental 
return, as compared with schools under representative manage- 
ment, that I look with misgiving on any unconditional 
optional proposal. If we are to have free education it must 
be general, or in other words, every child must have the chance 
of attending a free school. I see no objection to the Wes- 
leyan gd. schools being continued as now, provided that 
the children in the district have the option of going to a free 
school if they wish. The fact is that we must come to 
universal school boards with larger areas than at present. 
And this may come sooner than some of us think. Both 
the Catholics and the Church party are heartily sick of this 
continued struggle. How gladly would they not hand over 
their schools if only their amour propre were satisfied? We 
see that now the Wesleyans repudiate their quondam leader 
Dr. Rigg, and that they have surrendered unconditionally to 
the school board system with “ Biblical unsectarian ” teaching. 
May we not hope that the clergy, when, as Mr. Price Hughes 
says, “they are driven to the wall,” may be disposed to hand 
over their buildings for the necessary minimum number of 
hours for secular teaching, the religious teaching to remain in 
the hands of the clergy of the several denominations ? 

All who have the interests of the education of our people 
at heart will welcome the creation of free schools under the 
above-mentioned conditions. The teachers will rejoice to be 
quit of the invidious and tiresome task of collecting the 
pence, the managers and parents will be freed from that 
degrading business of application to the guardians, attendance 
will become more regular, and the general efficiency of the 
school will be improved. Of the truth of these conclusions 
even the Conservatives are now convinced. Evidence from 
other countries, in most of which free education now prevails, 
corroborates this view, and the too common contention that 
people only value what they pay for at the moment (for all 
join in the general cost) is refuted at all hands by our free 
libraries, museums, and, happily, now long and increasing 
list of free Imperial and local institutions for aiding the 
intellectual development of the nation. But however 


advantageous a measure for securing free education may be, | 


we must not forget that the gua/ity of our primary school 


has proved one of the greatest blessings granted to the people 
in our time is generally acknowledged. The schoolmaster is 
the best policeman. Juvenile crime has diminished in thirty 
years from 70 per 100,000 to 17°6. The general condition of 
those classes of society which are affected by the elementary 
school system is vastly improved. But much remains to be 


| done. In the first place, we are busy endeavouring, as Mr. 





education is by far the most important factor in the matter | 


of the elevation of our population. 
Are we satisfied that the £ 10,000,000 which we shall then 


Mundella says, to put a quart into a pint pot. English 
children leave school at far too early an age. In 8,o0c 
parishes the fourth standard gives total exemption, and many 
children leave school without even attaining that, and thiscannot 
be said to be even the barest elementary education. Moreover, 
the better the teacher the sooner this standard is reached, and 
children pass out of this earlier and earlier every year, so 
that this thin varnish of education rapidly wears off in contact 
with the friction of everyday life, and too many of our children 
sink back into what may truly be called the barbarism of the 
streets. Hence we ought to endeavour to emulate the example 
of Continental countries, and not only keep the children 
at school longer, but insist upon their subsequent attendance 
at evening continuation schools. One great difficulty is the 
want of appreciation on the part of the parents of the value 
and necessity of education. Until the richer classes feel that 
the thorough education of the poorer is the greatest possible 
safeguard against social upheaval, and the poorer classes see 
that in education lies their best hope of ameliorating their 
condition, the full benefits of our expenditure will not be 
realised. Nor indeed will this come about until our methods 
of teaching are reformed. We need to bear in mind that it 
is less the learning itself than the desire for it that we 
ought to encourage. I fear that we “bore” the children 
quite unnecessarily. ‘The other day I heard of some boys 
who listened with delight to tales told them from the 
old Greek dramatists, but turned a deaf ear to Shake- 
speare — “they had had enough of him at school!” 
We must arouse interest, stimulate the powers of observation, 
make the lessons as little of a drudgery as possible. The 
idea, still prevalent, that the Latin grammar and the birch 
rod are the only essential educational instruments, must be 
got rid of for all time and every circumstance. 

Commission after commission recommend drastic changes 
in the curriculum of our elementary schools, but little or 
nothing is done. ‘The abortive code of last session was a 
step—a small one, it is true—in the right direction, and yet 
—to our national shame, be it said—it was strangled in its 
birth by a combination of Church and State. How long are 
we to wait? England is behind every other civilised nation ; 
how soon will she make an effort to place herself first in the 
rank of educational as she is in that of industrial and 
commercial countries ? 

The question of the bearing of our Elementary Education 
on the important subject of Technical Instruction I must 
reserve for a future occasion. H. E. Roscoe. 








THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


By A WELSH LIBERAL, 





‘THE perversion of historical truth can hardly be carried further 

than it is in the article on the Church in Wales, published 
in the current number of the Quarterly Review. Ours is an age 
of rehabilitating maligned persons and institutions. The ordinary 
reading Englishman, who gets his opinions about history second 
or third hand, has had to unlearn much about Queen Mary, and 
more about Richard the Third ; but hitherto there has been one 
person and one institution which he has felt sure could never be 
whitewashed—not even for High Church or Tory political pur- 
poses. King John still rests in undisturbed infamy; but the 
Church in Wales has suddenly found a host of diligent white- 
washers. No new historical discovery concerning it has been 
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made; no new facts are produced ;- still we find in all Tory 
reviews and newspapers that the Church in Wales was once dear 
to the Welsh people, that it has done everything for them, and 
that it is now successfully gathering them under its wings. 

This strange dream has been caused by wild statements made 
by men who have only a few confused notions about the past 
history of Wales, by the superficial observation of men who 
do not even know the Welsh language, and by empha- 
sising the statements of Nonconformists, who, now as always, 
preach bitterly against the sins of their country. We are 
told that the Welsh Church of the twelfth century satisfied the 
Welshman’s characteristic yearning for spiritual truth; and 
we are asked to believe that the Welsh Church of the twelfth 
century was the same thing as the present “Church of England 
in Wales.” We are told that the Welsh Church made con- 
tinual progress in purity and power until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, that it did not become very bad 
even then, and that the current notion that it reduced Wales 
into a state of heathenism is due to Mr. Osborne Morgan and 
Mr. Stuart Rendel. But not one word of the letters of one 
of the greatest of eighteenth-century Welshmen has been proved 
to be untrue, though he says that the country had been reduced 
into “heathenish darkness and irreligion,” and that the people 
had been neglected “till they had almost forgot the name of 
Christ.” We are reminded that the great Calvinist revival began 
in the Church, and we are not supposed to ask the inconvenient 
question why reformer and reformed had to leave it. We are 
told that it was a clergyman, Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, who 
began the regeneration of Wales by means of his itinerant schools ; 
but we are not told that his scholars became Nonconformist 
almost to a man, that every art and method was used to dis- 
courage him, that he had to undergo all the scurrilities of a venal 
priest, hired by the bishops to bespatter him. We are told that 
the Methodist Fathers were in orders, and that they never left the 
Church; while in “ Methodistiaeth Cymru” — with its simple 
nervous Welsh, bearing the impress of men who would have died 
rather than state an untruth—we read of the reception of the 
Fathers into the Methodist community, and of their persecution 
by the Church which now garnishes their sepulchres. We are 
told that Charles of Bala, the Calvin of Wales, the organiser of 
Dissent, repented on his death-bed for allowing himself to be 
driven out of the Church. The story, like many others that are 
told, has been shown time after time to be absolutely without 
foundation. 

It is only a commonplace to say that the religion which will 
do for England is not the religion that will do for Wales. The 
moderate spirit of Anglicanism, the middle position of the Anglican 
Church—possessing neither the sensuous beauty of Catholicism 
nor the logical clearness of Protestantism—cannot satisfy the 
Celt. He must be in one extreme or other; his religion must 
be all passion or all iron law ; he must be either a Catholic, like 
the Breton, or a Calvinist like the Welshman. Naturally, of all 
the religions of the world, Anglicanism is the last the Welshman 
would embrace. After the early days of Christianity, Welsh 
religious thought has been acted upon by two foreign in- 
fluences and by two only—by the monasticism of the twelfth 
century and by the Calvinism of Scotland. But medizval 
Catholicism did not affect Wales before it was transformed by 
the genius of Dafydd ap Gwilym, and permeated with Welsh 
nature-love—when the grove became a cathedral and the lark 
a hermit chorister before God’s throne. Then followed the 
deadening influence of Tudor political Anglicanism, of Stuart 
ceremonial Anglicanism, of Hanoverian materialistic Anglicanism, 
until another mighty revival came. During this revival, the force 
of which is not yet spent, Wales—guided by Scotland, though 
slightly modifying Scotch church government in the direction of 
the French Huguenot organisation— submitted to’ a religion 
which has formed an imaginative, impatient race into the most 
law-abiding people in the world. 

While Wales has found that the religion of Rome and the 








religion of Scotland were successively best adapted to her needs, 
it has been her misfortune that a political party which persists in 
regarding the Welshman as a sorry kind of Englishman, and a 
Church party which would kill thought for the sake of ceremonial 
uniformity, have determined to force upon her whatever may be 
the religion of England. When England became Anglican, Angli- 
canism was forced upon Wales, and Cromwell feared daily that a 
Welsh army was on its way to set Maryfree, and to crown her; when 
England became Puritan, Puritanism was forced prematurely 
upon Wales ; when England became materialistic, worldly self- 
seeking English clergymen were sent into Wales. Scotch 
Calvinism has subjected the Welsh to a law which they find 
perfect freedom, but the “Church” has attempted to deaden 
every religious and intellectual awakening, has opposed the best 
and noblest yearnings of the people, until Wales has cried to 
England to be delivered from the body of this death. 

The Church in Wales is still losing ground, though it tries to 
hide the fact by displaying before Englishmen its false and mis- 
leading statistics. Newspaper writers are sent by the Tory 
journals to Wales—they come back with absurd tales about the 
sufferings of the Welsh clergy, with condemnations of news- 
papers they cannot read, with signs of weakness they discover 
in Nonconformist organisations they never understood. Welsh 
bishops become itinerant, and Welsh Nonconformists go to hear 
them, as they would go to hear a missionary from Utah or a Tory 
democrat. A wild cry is raised immediately that the Welsh are 
flocking back to “the Church of their fathers.” The Church 
has at last awakened, subtle persecution is at work. It has no 
new creed to preach to Wales, no higher morality to inculcate, but 
it has “awakened.” When the Methodist revival broke out, it was 
the best men who left the Church; but at this “awakening” of 
the Church in Wales, it is the poorest of Nonconformists that go 
over—the farmer who must make up for the lack of capital by 
following the landlord to church, the quarryman who has to make 
up for lack of skill by turning renegade to please his steward, the 
half-fledged preacher who discovers that his character, learning, or 
eloquence would be found wanting if he ascended a Nonconformist 
pulpit. The Church is becoming the Church of the people, we are 
told, but out of the thirty Parliamentary representatives of Wales, 
twenty-six are pledged to Disestablishment ; many of the County 
Councils are almost exclusively Nonconformist ; the Church dare 
not try to get into touch with the people by adopting the national 
awakening, for fear of its English Philistine allies ; not a single 
clergyman of the diocese of Bangor, the most Welsh of all the 
dioceses, appeared before Lord Balfour's Commission in support 
of the Sunday Closing Act ; in a country whose people read more 
than any other people under the sun, modern Church literature 
and journalism are beneath contempt. The very landlords, who 
have so long persecuted for its sake, are getting tired of the 
Welsh Church. 

But the greatest danger to the Church comes from its attack 
on Nonconformists, for its “awakening” means nothing else. 
Once it turned them out to form a religious opposition. Now it 
is rapidly embittering their opposition into a political one as well. 
Welsh Methodists have been entirely non-political; but the 
Church is now forcing them to become Radical in self-defence. 
The Church in Wales, by bribing the needy and exaggerating 
the number of those whom it bribes, can make a show of growth ; 
but its political, artificial revival is rapidly rousing an opposition 
which will not sleep till it has been disestablished. 

Welsh Nonconformity, with its present almost perfect organ- 
isation, is the form of religion which can best supply the needs 
of Wales. Its pulpit was never more powerful, its influence has 
never been greater, the sects work in a harmony that is far more 
thorough than that of the sects within the Church. It is strange 
that the Church in Wales should have selected this time for its 
sham revival—when a great literary awakening is giving the 
Nonconformists new strength, when Welsh literature is develop- 
ing into history and the novel, a novel in which the Welsh Church 
and Nonconformity are described as they really are. 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN RESIDENCE AT OXFORD. 





"T°HE love of his old University lingers almost as long in a 

man’s breast as his love of life. Wheresoever he may go, 
whatever may be his career, whether he rises to riches and great- 
ness or sinks down to poverty and neglect, it is to it that his 
heart untravelled fondly turns. The three or four happy 
years which he spent within the walls of his College cast 
a radiance over the rest of his life. There he was free 
from care; there he dreamt his golden dreams; there in 
his eager hopes he won victories in battles which he was never 
destined to fight; there he had first felt the joys of liberty and 
the dignity of manhood ; there he had had rooms of his own, 
an “oak” which he had “sported,” and a scout whom he had 
scolded, if one of those rare occasions had occurred when his 
courage and his servant chanced to be present at the same 
time. By his tutor he had been always addressed as “ Mr.,” 
except on those happy mornings when he was invited by him 
to breakfast, and the dignity of the don for a brief hour was 
allowed to subside into the familiarity of the host. He had 
received visits of ceremony from senior men, and he had returned 
them. He had had calling-cards engraved, and he had used them 


freely. He had been asked to “ wines,” and he had even ventured 
to give one himself. He had had his banker and his cheque- 
book. 


He had found tradesmen obsequiously seeking his custom, 
and thinking so highly of his credit that they were pressing in 
their request that he should get into their debt. He had shone 
forth in more glorious suits of clothes than he had ever worn 
before. He had left home a_ boy, he had returned at the 
end of his freshman’s term a man. After dinner his father 
had pushed to him the port, and had seen him light his cigar 
without a word of reproof. To his mother and sisters he had 
laid down the law, and had found them admiring and submissive. 
The rector and the family doctor had tolerated his stories of 
college life, even though they did not care to listen to his 
opinions. In the succeeding terms, though the delight of novelty 
was lost, there were other charms added. He was no longer a 
freshman, and as time went on he attained to all the importance 
of a senior man. He had made warm friends—friends with whom 
he held debate 
**On mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land.” 


With them he had wandered through the pleasant fields, and 
by the youthful Thames, and up the loved hill-side where the 
scholar-gipsy had wandered long before. He had perhaps 
rowed in his college boat, played in his college eleven, gained 
prizes, and the crowning glory of a First-class in that School 
which is Oxford’s peculiar pride. It had been with a heavy heart, 
when his Bachelor’s gown had been put on, and the last day had 
come of his last term, that, breathing a silent prayer for the 
welfare of his old college, with his hat pulled upon his brows, 
he had gone through the ancient gateway and passed forth 
into the world. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem!” he had 
whispered to himself, “let my right hand forget her cunning.” 
In after days, nevertheless, his return to his old haunts may 
have been full of pain and melancholy. Happy are those who 
xeep their college friendships in repair. Too often it happens 
vhat a man comes back and wanders through the quad- 
rangles which still wear to him so familiar a face. He sees 
staircases up every one of which he would once have found so 
warm a welcome. With a faint half-hope that the shadow on the 
dial may have gone back, he slowly climbs up to the rooms once 
tenanted by some old friend. “Another name is on the door.” 
The old servants indeed remember him, but what he wants is a 
warm hand to shake, not one into which to drop half-a-crown. 
He turns sadly away, but his love for the Oxford which he had 
known in his eager and buoyant youth is in nowise quenched. 
Even if some slight had been cast on him by his college, yet 
the affection commonly remains. The ancient walls, the lawns, 





the avenues had shown him no neglect. However just was 
Gibbon’s scorn for the Fellows of Magdalen, surely the fourteen 
months which he spent in that “ stately pile” should have won 
his love for the graceful tower, and the cloisters, and the shady 
walk along the banks of the stream where fancy seems almost 
still to catch the echo of the footfall of Addison. Johnson had 
been driven away from Oxford by poverty. To him none of 
its ample foundations had been thrown open. In his middle age 
he had suffered under the neglect of the Master of his College. 
“There,” he said, as he left his door, “lives a man who lives by 
the revenues of literature, and will not move a finger to support 
it.” Nevertheless, when a better Master was appointed, nowhere 
did he more willingly go than to his old haunts ; nowhere, as he 
said a few weeks before his death, was he so happy. “He 
seemed,” as Boswell tells us, “to feel himself elevated as he 
approached that magnificent and venerable seat of learning, 
orthodoxy and Toryism.” And what Oxford man is there, with a 
soul above that of an oyster, who, as he returns after a long 
absence to “that sweet city with her dreaming spires,” does not 
with a prouder step walk along her streets as he passes on to 
those 


“Reverend walls 
In which of old he wore the gown”? 


Into such a train of thoughts have we been led by the news that 
Mr. Gladstone is coming into residence. At the age of eighty he is 
plunging into college rooms and college life with the same ardour 
and courage as that with which his aged friend, Dr. Déllinger, used 
to plunge into the Tegernsee. Scouts and bedmakers,commons and 
the buttery-hatch, cap and gown, chapel and dinner in hall are again 
to become familiar to him as they first became on that twenty-third 
day of January two-and-sixty years ago, when he matriculated at 
Christ Church. It was in Oxford that he gained his first triumphs 
—triumphs which perhaps were sweeter to him than any of those 
glorious ones which he has since gained on many a famous field. 
Oxford as years went on rejected him, preferred to his beneficent 
genius the mischievous dulness of Mr.Gathorne Hardy. Reversing 
the example of Dryden, who in his riper age had given up Thebes 
for Athens, she, as time went on, gave up the Athenian and chose 
the Beeotian. But if she drove him from her, yet, “slowly wise 
and meanly just,” halting she has followed in his footsteps, and 
now is where he was. In his magnanimous heart the memory 


of a slight cannot dwell, neither can one act of neglect overcome 


the love of years. He must know that for the century which is 
rapidly drawing to a close he still is, and will be to all time, the 
real representative of his great University. It is not in its bigotry 
and its stupidity, not in its vested but most injurious interests, not 
in its abuses and its indolence, but in its keen and active intellect, 
its wide-ranging curiosity, its learning, its love of poetry and art, 
and its deep reverence for the things which are not dreamt of 
in its or anyone’s philosophy, that Oxford will live. Of the Oxford 
which nurtured Newman, Ruskin, Stanley, Conington, Froude, 
Freeman, Jowett, Pattison, Clough, Matthew Arnold, Burne- 
Jones, William Morris, Swinburne, Stubbs, T. H. Green, Dicey, 
Toynbee, Goldwin Smith and John Morley—Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
Sir John Mowbray and Mr. J. G. Talbot may be the burgesses 
in Parliament, but, by Heaven! they shall not be the representa- 
tives before time and the world ! 

What a change has come over his old University since the 
days when Mr. Gladstone, from the top of the coach, first caught 
sight of its towers and spires! Lord Eldon was High Steward, 
and Sir Robert Peel one of the members of the University. It 
was not till six years later that the Duke of Wellington was 
elected Chancellor. Of the men whom we have mentioned above, 
Cardinal Newman alone had reached manhood. Of the others 
many were not yet born, and the rest were in their childhood. 
Oxford was still a close ‘clerical corporation, steeped in 
orthodoxy and port. In every college there was a majority 
of Tories and bigots. Mr. Gladstone, in his second year 


of residence, saw Sir Robert Peel lose his seat as member for 
the University, as a punishment for his support of the Bill 
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for admitting Roman Catholics to Parliament. Thirty-six years 
later he was himself to receive the same measure of ingratitude, 
and injustice. To this great national University no Noncon- 
formist was admitted. Every student, before he was matriculated, 
had to subscribe his assent to the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
range of learning had a narrowness that was not unworthy 
of this intolerance. Neither law nor modern history was 
studied. Science in Oxford meant the Ethics of Aristotle 
and the Republic of Plato. Of that natural science which 
in a flowing tide was rapidly sweeping on, overwhelming for 
ever vast tracks of laborious learning, scarcely a ripple had 
reached her placid shores. The old barriers, undermined as they 
were, still to those who stood behind them seemed full of strength. 
Neither hac the first stir been felt of that great Tractarian move- 
ment which the philosophic historian of the future will examine 
with contemptuous curiosity. It was in the year of Mr. 
Gladstone’s matriculation that young Mr. Newman was made 
Vicar of St. Mary’s. The Tracts had not yet begun “to 
desolate Oxford life.” Oriel still held the lead among 
the colleges, but under its new Provost it was sinking into 
respectability and feebleness, while Balliol was rapidly pressing 
on into that proud position which it has held ever since. There 
were few open scholarships, few open fellowships in the whole 
University. That keen competition, whose power, whether good 
or bad, is at the present time so extensive and so great, was 
almost entirely wanting. The college tutors were commonly 
indolent and inefficient, while too many of the professors, as in 
the days of Gibbon, “ well remembered that they had a salary to 
receive, and only forgot that they had a duty to perform.” 

Great as has been the change in the studies and the discipline 
of Oxford, no less great has been the change in her outward form. 
She has gained and lost. Many a pleasant meadow path has 
been stopped up, many a common and wood have been enclosed, 
through which the young Christ Church student wandered. Far- 
stretching suburbs have swallowed up the fields which on 
all sides came close up to the ancient city. On the other 
hand, a beautiful park has been formed, and the long shady 
walk between the two streams of the Cherwell, while many 
a stately building has been raised. Whether the gains out- 
balance the losses, Mr. Gladstone, perhaps, will let us know 
when he brings his residence to a close. So deep is his affection 
for his A/ma Mater, that he must, with the watchful and anxious 
eye of the most loyal of sons, have marked every change 
which she has undergone. His love for her must indeed 
be great, when it has brought him at the age of fourscore 
years to live once more the student’s life within her walls. 
It is rumoured that he has scholarly work to do in her great library. 
Little could he have thought, when first he felt “ the strong con- 
tagion of the gown,” and when first “o’er Bodiey’s dome his 
future labours spread,” that sixty-two years later his hopes would 
still be in the way of fulfilment. O’er his cradle surely some 
fairy queen must with power have spoken the poet’s line— 
“Thou still shalt flourish in immortal youth.” 








WILD WEATHER IN THE ATLANTIC. 
cuiiianemon 

S° furiously has raged the tempest on some days during the 

past week that even the landsman, comfortably housed 
within thick walls, a substantial roof above his head, has 
shuddered as he heard the blast raving at door and window 
like some demoniacal foe striving to force an entrance. On 
one or two recent evenings, indeed, it has been positively 
dangerous to cross Hyde Park Corner in a hansom; so high 
has been the wind that has threatened at every instant to capsize 
the London gondola. But if this has been the case on shore, 
what must it have been at sea, where not alone the atmosphere, 
but the very substance upon which one rests is full of fierce life and 
motion, in such gales as those through which we have just passed, 





and the stoutest of ships staggers to and fro, apparently absolutely 
at the mercy of the storm? Everybody knows something of the sea 
nowadays, though it may be merely from the brief experience of 
the Channel crossing, and everybody therefore must have been 
thinking within these last ten days of the fate of the great steamers 
which are the shuttles flashing between the Old World and the 
New, weaving the warp and woof of international commerce. 
When even a well-found steamer like the Paris goes astray in the 
English Channel and is more than four-and-twenty hours late in 
crossing from Dieppe to Newhaven, it is a comparatively easy 
matter to realise the state of things in the midst of the Atlantic, 
where the seas attain a size and force of which nothing is known 
in the Channel. 

When the good mailsteamer A /a/anféa starts from New York on 
her race to Liverpool—for every trip between those two points is 
now a race—the passengers are at least not less anxious about the 
state of the weather and the prospects of the voyage than those 
who discuss the same topics in the boat train between Charing 
Cross and Dover of a morning. Be the weather fair or be it 
foul the A/a/anta must start to the minute, so that another “ record 
run” may be added to her score. But it is no joke either for 
passengers or crew when the good ship finds herself caught 
in the grip of tempests like those of which we have recently 
been hearing. Splendidly “found” as our ocean steamships are, 
there is no discomfort which can well surpass that endured by 
the passengers when a spell of really bad weather sets in. Most 
of them fortunately submit at once, and, long before the order for 
“closed hatches” has been given, take to their berths and try to 
sleep away the weary hours, roused every now and then from the 
unrefreshing doze into which they have fallen by the thunder of a 
mighty sea as it dashes against the great black sides of the vessel 
and blots out the scanty light of the port hole. It is all very well 
to be a good sailor, but in a real storm at sea the good sailors 
are rather to be condoled with than envied. Your sea-sick 
passenger has enough to think about without troubling himself 
with exterior matters. He lies groaning and writhing in his 
misery, and almost wishing that the end would come, no matter 
how it came, so long as it were swift in its approach. But the 
good sailor has none of these diversions to keep his mind off the 
weather and the chances of the storm, and as he lies in his bunk 
and listens to those noises, mysterious and awful, which 
ever attend a gale at sea, if his imagination be a lively 
one he must spend a pleasant time in fancying all sorts of 
possible and impossible catastrophes. 

Tired at last of listening to the roar and the ¢hunder, and of 
trying to keep himself wedged securely in his berth, he staggers 
to his feet and makes his way into the saloon, the atmosphere of 
which is anything but pleasant. There are very few faces to be 
seen here which are not pallid and careworn, A governess tend- 
ing a couple of precocious American children ; a gentleman who 
looks as though he might be a missionary but who is in reality the 
agent for a well-known theatrical company ; half-a-dozen seasoned 
commercial travellers ; a few young Englishmen returning froma 
globe-trotting expedition (though these are usually to be found in 
the smoking-room) ; one or two ladies who seem happily in- 
different to the possibility of their last moment being at hand; a 
Liverpool skipper with a face the steadfast resolution of which in- 
spires one with immediate confidence: these are but a poor 
remnant of the great company of saloon passengers who came 
aboard at New York, and distress, physical and moral, is visibly 
depicted upon most of their faces. Away in the smoking-room 
some ofthe hardier souls are crouching together over a card-table 
whilst the ship plunges and rolls and threatens at every moment 
to turn turtle. But even the most seasoned of travellers detests 
weather such as this, and counts the hours till the lights of Queen- 
stown shall be in sight. He knows, of course, that there is 
comparatively little danger, that the great Atlantic liners 
are now constructed in such a fashion, and engined with such 
power, that they have not much to fear even from the worst 
gale that ever blew. He does not, however, conceal from 
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himself the fact that there zs danger—-slight, perhaps, but real— 
and the knowledge of this cannot be said to sweeten the dis- 
comforts to which, in common with his timorous companions, he 
is compelled to submit. No; for utter misery, physical and 
mental, there are few things which will compare with a really 
stormy voyage across the Atlantic. 

Nor is it only or even chiefly by the passengers that this 
misery is to be endured. The officer on the bridge, who has to 
face a very real danger, and who does so with genuine British 
pluck, spends the long hours of the watches in a condition com- 
pared to which that of the passenger groaning in the saloon is 
almost idyllic. No pea-jacket, however stout, can keep out the 
chilling blasts which sweep down upon the steamer from the 
North. No sou’-wester can save him from the drenching spray. 
Wet and frozen, half giddy with the incessant motion of the vessel, 
stunned by the roar of the tempest in the wire-rigging, he must 
yet keep all his senses upon the alert, and never for a moment 
relax the vigilance of his watch if he is to bring the five hundred 
souls beneath him in safety to their destination. It is not the 
wind or the snow or the spray which he dreads, however; but 
it is that great wall of green water which comes sweeping steadily 
onwards in the wake of the A/a/an/a, and which in a moment 
may fall upon the vessel with a weight and a fury that would 
wreck the bridge, the deck-houses, the ventilators—everything, 
in short, exposed to its fierce onslaught. Again and again, 
during the last fortnight, our Atlantic liners have been swept 
by these mighty waves, all the deck-hamper carried into the 
sea, the officers on watch maimed and stunned, and in some 
cases seamen killed outright. 

What a sight it is which greets the officer's eye as he looks out 
from his corner of the bridge upon the waste of sea around him! 
The “smother” and “tumblification,” about which writers on the 
sea like Mr. Clark Russell talk, are indescribable. So fully 
charged is the air with a saline moisture, so low hang the leaden 
clouds, so high is the heave of the waves, so constant the roll and 
plunge of the steamer, that it is difficult for the novice at all events 
to say where the sea ends and the sky begins. You hold hard by 
the rail in the canvas-shelter on the bridge, and look out in utter 
bewilderment upon the chaos which surrounds you—the black 
welter of cloud and water, spray and sleet, in the midst of which 
your five thousand ton steamer seems as nothing more than a 
child’s toy. You cannot look long, for the keen blast is blinding 
in its fury. Nor can you converse with your companion save by 
signs, for a world of evil spirits seems to have been let loose 
beside you, and the wind positively screams in your ears in a 
fashion that might curdle the blood of the bravest. “Look out!” are 
the words you see formed on the lips of your companion rather 
than hear, and another green sea pours like a very Niagara over 
the quarter, thundering on the decks as though it would beat 
them down upon the heads of the passengers beneath, bending 
like wire the davits from which hang the boats, and sweeping 
forward in a flood that seemingly nothing can resist. Ah! what 
was that? Even above the fiendish roar of waves and wind another 
sound was heard, and away forward you see on the crest of the 
wave that has just swept over you a small black speck. Too 
well you know what it is. A sailor has been carried overboard, 
and is sinking there before your eyes—for as to saving him you 
might as well try to stem the torrent of Niagara with a sheet 
of cardboard. A groan of horror and anguish escapes the 
officer’s lips ; a life-belt is flung towards the spot where the little 
black speck was visible just now—too late. It has already dis- 
appeared, and there is another desolated home in far-away 
Liverpool. The bo’sun’s whistle makes itself heard during 
a momentary lull in the gale, and you see the hands 
moving actively on deck striving to remove the wreckage 
which the great sea has left behind it. There are broken 
sky-lights and companion-ways, and empty davits. The 
water has forced a way into the second-class saloon, where the 
women are screaming in undisguised terror ; the fires of the cabin 
galley have been extinguished, and there will be nothing but cold 





meat for dinner. But let us thank God that it was not the furnaces 
deep down in the womb of the vessel that were flooded ; for then, 
indeed, would the fate of all on board have been sealed. 

“Do you know what I mean to do when I get ashore?” once 
yelled a sturdy first officer of a Cunarder into the ears of the 
second mate in the midst of one of the wildest of these Atlantic 
storms, during which officers and men alike had been without 
sleep and without food for eight-and-forty hours at a stretch. 
“No,” replied the other; “what will you do when you get 
ashore?” “I'll stop there,” yelled the first officer—and he 
kept his word. 

Day after day the weary fight goes on between the noble ship 
on the one side and the irresistible elements on the other. Night 
after night the passengers try to sleep amid the hellish babel of 
sound which seems to fill the whole arch of heaven. Morning 
after morning they awake unrefreshed to another day of dis- 
comfort and pain—perhaps of actual danger. But hour by hour 
the ship staggers on, and mile after mile is left behind. The 
panting, sweat-begrimed stokers far below pursue their work 
regardless of the waves which are rolling above them, and the 
great engines do their duty nobly. Quivering and shrieking 
under the blows incessantly dealt her, the good _ ship 
herself never yields, until at last the welcome light 
of the Fastnet is seen, and the most nervous of passengers 
breathes freely once more as Queenstown draws near. It has 
been an experience such as few would care to repeat, one which 
might well strike terror into the stoutest heart. But we have 
grown used to it in time, so that even the horrors of the Atlantic 
have begun to pall; and all that the newspaper reports after 
a voyage, in which again and again it seemed probable that 
death for all on board was at hand, is that the A/a/an/a reached 
Queenstown at such and such an hour, and that her captain 
reports having had “a stormy passage during which a tidal wave 
carried away two boats and the ventilating shafts, and washed one 
able-bodied seaman overboard.” 





s. 





THE HYDERABAD CHLOROFORM COMMISSION. 





MAY of our readers may be unaware of a certain mission 

lately undertaken by English and other men of science, 
which went out not as missions are wont to do, to carry light 
into dark places, but to seek and to bring light home to ourselves 
from a place which we have once thought dark, but which is 
dark no longer. 

That a savant no less distinguished than Dr. Lauder 
Brunton should have gone with eminent colleagues for pur- 
poses of study, not to Paris, to Leipsic, or Vienna, but to the 
dominion of the Nyzam of Hyderabad, and should have found 
there, by the generous institution of the Nizam himself and his 
Minister, Sir Asman Jah, a rarely-equipped laboratory, and 
in which much precious knowledge was to be obtained, will 
strike many of us with a sense of freshness and all of us with a 
sense of unusual interest. 

The beginning of this story may sound like a romance of 
Mr. Lewis Carroll, but the sequel is as solid and as serious as one 
can desire. The subject to be investigated was the degree of 
safety of chloroform as an anesthetic. Few subjects could be 
more pressing, and few more difficult, but we are happy to be 
able to add that few could have received a more definite answer. 
For the sake of those who are less familiar with the subject we 
may premise that, although ether was one of the agents of 
anesthesia which first came into use, and was introduced in 
America by Morton in 1846, yet its use did not spread largely in 
England at that time, because Sir James Simpson, but a year 
later, introduced chloroform as a more convenient agent. 

From that time to the present chloroform has held to a great 
extent its ground in Europe on account of this convenience. It is 
less unpleasant to the patient, it is readily handled, it is very 
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rapid and efficient, and its use is followed by less nausea. Never- 
theless the use of chloroform is attended by one heavy drawback— 
the awful risk of sudden death. That risk is, no doubt, a remote 
one—the incidence of such death is very rare—but when it does 
occur its apparition is so swift, its stroke so sure, and the circum- 
stances of its visitation so dramatic, that no operator can employ 
the drug without some dread of this terrible event. A strong 
man, for example, may submit himself to an operation however 
trivial; may pass easily into the sleep of chloroform, and may 
awake no more. No wonder, then, that surgeons and patients alike 
have felt a distrust of this beneficent but at times treacherous agent! 
For there has seemed to be no means of foretelling in what cases, or 
within what circumstances, its treachery occurs. In Edinburgh the 
mode of deathis and has been regardedasthatcalledasphyxia. Now 
“asphyxia” in medicine does not mean, as the general reader 
will suppose, an arrest of the pulse, but signifies an arrest of the 
respiratory function. In England, however, the mode of death has 
been regarded by most surgeons as an arrest of the heart, and 
consequently those to be subjected to chloroform in England 
have usually been submitted beforehand to a careful cardiac 
examination. These examinations have, however, proved to be 
wholly futile, for persons with severe valvular defects of the heart, 
or even with fatty degeneration of that organ, have taken chloro- 
form safely, while sudden death has fallen upon others when 
submitted to the drug in whom no cardiac defect whatever was 
to be detected either before or after death. Thus, then, the 
matter stood. The use of chloroform was attended by an awful 
chance, and of late years surgeons in Europe have consequently 
turned to the less convenient agent, ether, as at any rate a safe 
anesthetic. Not only so, but enthusiastic persons go so far as to 
denounce the use of chlorororm as a wickedness, and to declare 
the users thereof to be responsible forany death which may per- 
chance occur under it. This being so, the Nizam and Sir Asman 
Jah, moved, we believe, by Surgeon-Major Lawrie, of the Bengal 
Army, nominated this Chloroform Commission, and provided the 
costly means of an investigation into the subject, being animated 
by a love of knowledge and a spirit of far-seeing benevolence, even 
more honourable to them than their princely munificence. The 
Commission consisted of Surgeon-Major Lawrie (chairman), Drs. 
Lauder, Brunton, Rustamji, and Bomford (secretary), and they 
were aided by other investigators, notably by Dr. Chamarette. 
The Commission worked ten hours a day for two months, and 
made no fewer than 157 experiments with recording apparatus, 
and 470 without it, upon animals under all sorts of condi- 
tions. The main results obtained support the Edinburgh 
opinion and that of one of the most distinguished and ac- 
curate of physiologists—namely, Claud Bernard—to wit, that 
chloroform, when it acts fatally, does not do so by paralysing the 
heart directly, but first arrests respiration, and thus the heart 
indirectly. The heart may, indeed, be more directly arrested— 
by a certain shock as it were—when chloroform is blown directly 
upon the lining of the windpipe ; but such an action as this can 
hardly take place under the ordinary conditions of anzsthesia. 
Some years ago experiments upon blood-pressure, during the 
stages of chloroform anesthesia, seemed to indicate that chloro- 
form paralysed the heart, for as the stupor advanced the blood- 
pressure was observed to fall variably. The fact was true, and 
has, indeed, been verified by Dr. Lauder Brunton and his 
colleagues, but the interpretation is erroneous, for the fall in 
blood-pressure, though depending upon a sinking of the heart, 
is with the latter in its turn dependent upon a primary interference 
with the breathing. 

The first step has now been taken towards the prevention of 
death under chloroform by this more exact analysis of its 
causation, and the attention is now to be directed to embarrass- 
ment of the breathing, not only as the first sign of danger, but 
also as the first failure to be counteracted. The Commission 
say, indeed, already, perhaps with too much confidence, that by 
careful attention to the respiration and proper artifice, all such 
deaths may and should be prevented. Be this as it may—and we 








must earnestly hope that the sanguine view is the true one—the 
whole scientific world has to thank the Nizam and his enlightened 
Minister, not only for the liberality exceeding the liberality 
of some greater Government nearer home, with which they have 
devoted their wealth to the saving of life and the diminution of 
suffering, but also for the clearsightedness and directness of 
purpose which have led them to indicate in so practical and 
definite a way the line of research which has been followed so 
successfully. 








THE TEMPERATURE OF THE MOON. 





AN interesting account of his recent researches on the tem- 

perature of the moon is given by Professor Langley, of the 
Allegheny Observatory, in the current number of the PAi/o- 
sophical Magazine. There canbe no doubt that our satellite must 
undergo very violent alternations of heat and cold. Fifteen days 
of continuous sunshine are followed by a like period of darkness. 
No atmosphere intercepts the scorching rays, or checks the loss 
of heat by radiation when the sunlight is withdrawn. The seas, 
the clouds, the invisible vapours which temper the climate of our 
globe, are wanting. An overpowering inflow of heat invades the 
unprotected surface of the moon, and there is no machinery for 
retaining it when the ebbsets in. The variations of climate must 
therefore be very great, but it is not easy to decide what the 
highest temperature attained during the lunar day may be. 
Most competent judges have thought that it must be very 
high. Sir John Herschel expressed the opinion that “the sur- 
face of the full moon exposed to us must necessarily be very 
much heated—f/ossib/y to a degree much exceeding that of 
boiling water.” One of the most eminent of living astronomers, 
Professor Simon Newcomb, says: “ During the long lunar night 
the temperature of a body on the moon’s surface would probably 
fall below any degree of cold that we ever experience on the 
earth, while during the day it must become hotter than anywhere 
on our globe.” This, however, is not a question on which even 
the most instructed opinions can be accepted as final. The level 
to which the surface of a lake may be raised by a freshet depends 
not only on the bulk of: the flood-water, but on the facility with 
which it can escape ; and in the case of the moon the same 
causes which permit the direct access of the sun’s rays to its 
surface, facilitate the escape of the moon-heat they produce. To 
what point does the temperature rise before inflow and outflow 
are exactly balanced ? 

The problem is far more complicated than it appears at first 
sight to be. If an instrument sensitive to small variations of 
temperature be directed towards our satellite, it receives simul- 
taneously reflected sunlight, radiation given out by the surface of 
the moon itself—which has been warmed by the sun’s rays—and, 
lastly, heat proceeding from our own atmosphere. No one of 
these reaches the instrument in its entirety. The sun-heat and 
the moon-heat (if the terms may be allowed) pass through the 
atmosphere, and are thus partially absorbed; and the same 
statement is of course true of radiations emitted by the more 
distant parts of the atmosphere itself. To sift out from observa- 
tions affected by so many causes the particular indications which 
afford information as to the temperature of the moon might seem 
a hopeless task, but Professor Langley believes that he has 
accomplished it. 

Any detailed account of his methods would be out of place 
here. It is sufficient to say that his results were attained by 
comparing the indications of his instrument, when directed to the 
sunlit surface of the moon, to the dark sky on each side of it, and 
to a screen maintained at a constant temperature. The mere 
observation of the effects of the total radiation received from 
each of these sources would be difficult enough, but Professor 
Langley has attempted much more than this. He has spread 
out the radiations, visible and invisible, into a spectrum, the 
heating effect of each part of which is necessarily much less 
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than that of the whole beam. He has studied the intensities 
of its different parts, feeling by delicate thermometric apparatus 
for rays which produce no effect upon the eye. 

A solid body at a low temperature emits radiations of great 
wave-length. To these, as it becomes warmer, shorter waves 
are added. At length vibrations which can produce the sensa- 
tion of sight appear, and the body becomes first red- and then 
white-hot. Before the stage of visibility is reached, we may form 
an estimate of the temperature—such as is afterwards based on 
colour—if we determine in what part of the invisible spectrum, 
which lies beyond the red, the greatest thermal effect is pro- 
duced. If the rays from two sources were mingled, two such 
maxima might be found, and Professor Langley finds two in the 
spectrum of the moonbeams. One of these is due to rays re- 
flected from its surface. It occurs at the same point as that at 
which the most powerful effect is observed when direct solar 
radiation is studied through the same instrument. The second 
maximum corresponds to much longer waves, and is therefore 
due to a body at a much lower temperature than the sun. The 
first is ascribed to reflected sun-rays, this to the heat emitted by 
the moon itself. According to Professor Langley, the particular 
part of the spectrum in which it is found is that at which the 
maximum thermal effect is produced by the radiation from a 
black surface, at a temperature a little below the freezing-point 
of water, when the rays have passed through a small thickness of 
air. Atmospheric absorption has probably shifted the maximum 
in the lunar spectrum in the direction of greater cold, so that on 
the whole it is perhaps more likely that the sunlit surface of the 
moon is a little above instead of a little below the temperature of 
melting ice. 

If this is so, we must conclude that the losses of heat by 
radiation and conduction from the surface of a large solid in 
space—not blanketed, as our earth is, by an atmosphere—are so 
rapid that even continuous sunshine for a period equivalent to 
fifteen of our days and nights is unable to raise its temperature 
much above the ice-point. Contrary as it is to previous opinion, 
Professor Langley’s result forms a startling conclusion to a 
difficult research. It can hardly be accepted as final till it has 
been confirmed by future observers, working, it may be, by more 
or less different methods. His paper is, however, the most 
determined attack which has yet been made upon the problem 
he has set himself to solve. It will always occupy an important 
place in the history of our knowledge of the temperature of the 
moon. 








THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 





SECOND NOTICE.. 
N the South, as in the West Gallery, a screen of Holbein drawings 
acts as a standard of artistic merit, and in some degree as a 
guide to dates. It is astonishing how little regard is paid even 
now to the most palpable facts, in assigning names of painters 
and their subjects. It is only recently that the fact that Holbein 
died in 1543 has been taken seriously into account, especially 
with regard to portraits of the boy-king, who was only six years 
old in that year. The two charming drawings in one frame 
(552) are probably the origin of all the portraits of Edward VI. 
by Holbein. As Queen Mary was twenty-seven years old at this 
time, Holbein might have left us a good many pictures of her, 
but here at least there is none by his hand, unless we accept the 
drawing (551). 

It would certainly have been interesting to have seen what 
Holbein would have made of her uncomely and ill-natured mask. 
He was not one to flatter, and with the exception of Christina, we 
know of scarcely any very prepossessing portrait of a woman by 
him. His habit, which if we may judge from his drawings was 
constant, of drawing the face in complete repose, with the mouth 
closed, and of emphasising the line of shade at the junction of the 
lips, has perhaps something to do with it ; but this did not pre- 





vent his giving a spiritual charm and an almost feminine refine- 
ment to some of his male heads—as for instance those of “ Lord 
Clinton ” (498) and “ Sir Nicholas Poyntz” (500). A few years ago 
Lord Carlisle's very clever and well-preserved portrait (240) 
would probably have been set down to Holbein, and it would not 
have done discredit to his reputation. But if that is a portrait 
of Philip II. on her breast, we must look elsewhere for a name 
to fit the picture. She was also plainly mere than twenty- 
seven when this, the only good-tempered portrait of her, was 
taken : good-tempered for the moment, but clearly not good- 
natured, with an expression aptly hit by the simile quoted in the 
Times—* the cat who has eaten the canary.” 

Of the portraits of Edward VI., besides the baby one (174) 
mentioned in our first notice, and another version not so good 
(189), there are several of him when older, more or less pretty, 
and the large picture lent by the Governors of Bridewell Hospital 
(181), the condition of which is disappointing. It is now ascribed 
to Gwillim Stretes, but it does not much matter who painted it. 
Of Queen Mary there are several of much interest, but the bust 
lent by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, which is said to be 
taken from the celebrated picture by Sir Antonio More, at Madrid, 
is the best picture. The three-quarter length by Lucas de Heere, 
belonging to the Society of Antiquaries; Sir William Drake’s 
small bust (213); the “Hungad Petition” portrait (230), lent by 
Mr. Stopford Sackville ; and Colonel Wynne Finch’s small picture 
(235), present her in various unlovely guises. The last two are 
ascribed to Lucas de Heere. We doubt Lord Castletown’s 
“ Queen Mary ” (233), and still more his Philip II. of Spain (232), 
who appears about as English, or, at least, as un-Spanish as he 
well can. Indeed, there are three Philips here: the Philip of 
Titian, as seen, or partly seen, in Lord Brownlow’s panel (205), 
which may be the same as Mr. Charles Butler’s (256), the Duke 
of Manchester’s (198), and Lord Castletown’s. 

On the whole, though there are portraits of the Protector 
Somerset and his brother Lord Seymour of Sudeley (who married 
Queen Katharine Parr), of Cardinal Pole and Archbishop 
Cranmer, of Lady Jane Grey and some other notable personages, 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary are somewhat 
meagrely illustrated. 

No such complaint, however, can be made with regard to 
either portraits or relics of the Virgin Queen and her gouncillors, 
although the former comprise very few of great merit as pictures. 
Of the Queen herself we prefer the miniatures, especially those 
by iNicholas Hilliard, which are contained in case U, in the 
North Gallery, to all the magnificent costumes and hard flat 
white faces by Zucchero and his school, which occupy so much 
space on the walls. They, too, are flat and white in the face, 
but they are not hard, and have neither been scrubbed nor 
repainted. Indeed, no greater testimony can be borne to the 
practical imperishability of water-colours when carefully pre- 
served, than in the charmingly fresh condition of most of the 
little gems contained in cases T and U. Among them are 
the only representations of Catherine Howard and: of several 
others ; there are three reputed portraits of Shakespeare, includ- 
ing that known as “ The Somerville Shakespeare,” all belonging to 
Mr. Propert, and there is the well-known masterpiece of Isaac 
Oliver, the full-length of Sir Philip Sidney (1,101), lent by Her 
Majesty, who also sends the Catherine Howard (Holbein), 
Henry VII. (N. Hilliard), Henry VIII. (Holbein)—already men- 
tioned in our first notice—and Lady Jane Grey (N. Hilliard). 
The student of history, as well as the student of art, will find in 
these cases and in the drawings of Holbein, if not more of interest 
and charm than in the whole of the rest of the pictures, at least 
interest more concentrated and charm less diluted. And if we 
do not spend more of our space in particularising the beauties 
which these cases contain, it is because they are comprised within 
a small space, and cannot well be overlooked by the most care- 
less visitor. 

Queen Elizabeth begins in the South Gallery, where there are 
two portraits of her as a child and two as a young woman before 
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she came to the throne. But there appears to be some doubt 
about the latter, which are curious little pictures of the same 
pattern, though the dress in one is white, and in the other 
black, and there are some other minor differences. The 
numerous portraits of Queen Elizabeth by Zucchero present 
much the same well-known face, with high nose, hard eyes, and 
peaked chin, and are more interesting for their costumes than 
for anything else. There is little of the Queen’s character 
in them except her morbid vanity and fantastic taste. The 
best-preserved seem to have been chosen for the posts of 
honour in the centre of each wall of the North Gallery, and 
though the face differs little, there is scarcely one that is not 
interesting for its costume. She never appears to have been 
painted twice in the same dress, and every one is a construction 
of the most elaborate kind, designed apparently to present the 
largest possible surface for the display of jewels and embroidery, 
with the least possible regard for the construction of the human 
form divine. How ridiculous a number of ladies looked when 
dressed in this preposterous fashion is well seen in the very 
interesting picture, lent by Mr. J. D. Wingfield Digby, of the 
“Procession of Queen Elizabeth to Blackfriars” (368), on the 
occasion of the marriage of Lady Anne Russell to Lord Herbert, 
son of the Earl of Worcester, on June 9th, 1600. If the occasion 
and date are correctly given, this picture is a curious example of 
the “flattering” portrait. The Queen looks like a pretty young 
girl, but she was sixty-seven years old in 1600. 

The collection of arms and armour would require an article to 
itself to do it justice, but though it no doubt is of great interest to 
connoisseurs, and a splendid illustration of the period, and 
especially of the grand pastime of tilting, most of it is of foreign 
make, and few of the pieces have any special historical associations. 
There are, however, some important exceptions—as the suits 
worn at the battle of St. Quentin by the Earl of Pembroke and his 
distinguished prisoners, Anne de Montmorency, Constable of 
France, and Louis de Bourbon, Duc de Montpensier, which form 
a fine group in the centre of the hall; the two-handed 
sword once belonging to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester 
(630), and the helmet and funeral crest of Sir William 
Sidney (632), all lent by the Lord de L’Isle and Dudley. 
The Baron de Cosson’s “ Tilting-pieces” and “ Head-pieces ” 
and “Swords,” with his interesting descriptions, would alone 
repay many visits to the New Gallery; but his collection is 
richly supplemented by that of Mr. Edwin Brett, and by the 
smaller but choice contributions of Lieutenant-General C. Fraser, 
Mr. S. J. Whawell, Mr. E. Thurkle, and Mr. Seymour Lucas. 

Of the relics, &c., not already mentioned, perhaps the most 
important is the fine steel shield in repoussé work, parcel-gilt, with 
various historical scenes, presented by Francis I. to Henry VIII. 
(911), and lent by the Queen. It is attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini, but we believe that experts doubt whether the workman- 
ship is Italian. This belongs to the class of fine-art work in 
metals, of which there are many fine specimens in the shape of 
gold and silver plate. 

Of the relics of Queen Elizabeth’s time probably none will be so 
eagerly sought as the ring which is said to be that famous one she 
gave to Essex (1031), lent by Mr. F. J. Thynne. If it cannot be 
actually proved that this is the very ring, the evidence in its 
favour is unusually strong, as it belonged to Essex’s daughter, 
and has been handed down in unbroken succession from mother 
to daughter to the present owner. Next perhaps in personal 
interest is the lock of Queen Elizabeth’s hair which she gave to 
Sir Philip Sidney, and the violin she gave to the Earl of Leicester; 
but these, with many other locks of hair, and many articles of 
dress and personal use, as hats of Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey, shoes of Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth, the astrolabe 
and snuff-box of Sir Francis Drake, we may leave the visitor 
to discover. There are articles of more importance than these, 
as the manuscripts and printed books, and the coins and medals, 
for information respecting which we must refer our readers to 
the catalogue. 






























































ON THE ART OF DRAPING. 
ME eS 
WAS persuaded last summer by some friends in Surrey, 
with whom I had already spent a delightful week, to go with 
them to a neighbouring garden-party. The sun was not too 
ardent, and our hostess had provided a brass band of some rare 
species, as well as a number of celebrities ; so that, when at length 
long shadows began to creep over the turf, we were still enjoying 
ourselves. It happened about this time that, strolling away a 
little from the throng, I found myself face to face with a large 
vinery, the open door of which and a glimpse of multitudinous 
dark clusters within, tempted me to enter. They were, to be 
sure, remarkably fine grapes ; and I had tilted back my head the 
better to admire them, when something in the stem of an upper 
bunch caught my eye. There happened to be a step-ladder 
handy by; and fixing it, I climbed up to examine the fruit 
more narrowly. 

I went from one bunch to another, and at length descended 
my ladder in some perturbation of mind. The grapes had never 
grown in that vinery at all. The vines, in fact, were barren ; and 
these superb clusters were attached to them merely by wires, so 
subtly and delicately fastened that only an unfortunate chance 
had revealed the deception. 

An artifice so elaborate and superfluous—for, indeed, our 
hostess could well have relied on honest methods of entertain- 
ment—troubled me considerably at the time, though I kept silence 
on my discovery. But some while ago I confided the secret 
(without hint of name or place) to my young friend Eugenio, and 
was a good deal startled by his manner of receiving it. 

Eugenio, the son of a West Country squire, has for four years 
past been sowing a calculable quantity of wild oats in the neigh- 
bourhood of Piccadilly, where it is sometimes my privilege to 
walk with him. I do so gladly; for his well-waxed moustache, 
his baggy blue overcoat, with its button-hole of Neapolitan 
violets, his dark trousers and varnished boots, lend him hardly 
more distinction among the young men of those parts than 
do the graces of his mind. He is but twenty-six; yet has 
already applied to social affairs a native intelligence which forms 
a ready solvent of men’s motives, and states his conclusions 
(which are cynical beyond his years) with a racy incisiveness, 
and in language always idiomatic, but never obscure in point. 

“You seem,” he remarked, when I had told my story, “ to 
accuse your hostess of acting dishonestly in procuring grapes 
from town and fastening them on her own barren vines. I will 
not ask if this hurt anyone, but merely inquire, Has it struck 
you, my dear fellow, that your judgment is infernally un- 
scientific ?” 

I begged Eugenio to explain himself. 

“ Why, see here: You fellows cry aloud for Truth, the naked 
goddess ; but if she descended suddenly here, in Piccadilly, 
would you lift your hat—or would you run for a policeman? The 
Victorian era is one of drapery, and I take it that a scientific man 
should accept the facts as he finds them. I know a Royal 
Academician who, at this moment, is painting Zhe Bath of 
Diana from thirty-two lay figures ; he won’t admit models to his 
studio. Now, you know enough of me to be sure that it’s not on 
puritanical grounds that I praise him more than I do Carlyle, who 
wrote a whole book to prove that people would look funny 
without their clothes on—two or three hundred pages of it. Was 
ever such ghastly want of humour ?” 

Eugenio paused to nod to a well-dressed man of forty, and 
went on-- 

“As a matter of fact, people don’t go without their clothes 
unless it’s through a revolution or a fire-escape ; and even then 
they get them back pretty sharp, either by ambassadors or from 
aninsurance company. But that’s not the point. I contend that 
Jones in his bath, and Smith in his confessional-box, are not Smith 
and Jones atall tous. They are emphatically not the men whom 
we ask to dinner, or who cheat us in the City. In other words, 
deception is not only the first demand of decency, it is also a 
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postulate of humanity. That’s as certain as that you wouldn’t 
dare to write down these remarks in an article, word for word, 
as I have uttered them.” 

In this, I confess, Eugenio had me on the hip ; for his idioms 
and similitudes are culled often from the remotest and, I may say, 
shadiest paths of social existence. 

“ Did you notice,” he asked, “the man to whom I nodded just 
now? We! -dressed, was he not?” 

I hazarded that he was doubtless some nobleman. 

“To my knowledge,” said Eugenio, “that fellow has not had 
a penny in his pocket for four weeks—-not one single copper 
coin. Can’t afford even to ride in a ’bus; and yet I doubt, 
if you offered him the chance of making an honest living 
to-morrow, that he would take it. He is the son of a respectable 
grocer in the Midlands, and would die rather than be deprived of 
his afternoon stroll in this street.” 

“A very despicable creature.” 

“Not at all. He is simply trying to appear better than he is. 
Has it never struck you that to appear better than you are is the 
first step towards deing better than you are?” 

A carriage passed us. Eugenio broke off to raise his hat 
to a young girl who reclined against the cushions. 

“What a beautiful creature!” I exclaimed. 

“You think so?” he asked, carelessly. “Come in 
here.” 

We passed into a stationer’s shop : when, to my astonishment, 
he asked for a certain Ladies’ Newspaper of wide circulation, and 
rapidly cutting some pages towards the end, invited my atten- 
tion to a number of advertisements contained in them. I 
drew back. 

“It is atrocious,” I exclaimed ; “I won’t believe it !” 

“Why not, if 7 do?” 

I did not in my transport take his drift ; but went on, “ That 
hairwash, for instance! Who would marry——-?” 

“ My dear boy,” he interrupted, quietly, “I am going to marry 
her myself.” 

I left Eugenio with some abruptness that afternoon. His 
previous utterances on various occasions had been so unfriendly to 
matrimony, and had treated chivalry with such threadbare respect, 
that I caught myself alternately ingeminating, “ He has made a 
fool of himself!” and, “ Heaven help the poor lady !”—though, 
indeed, I have known cases that both these exclamations would 
fit. 

I have called on Eugenio and his wife since then. They are 
very sensible and happy; and Mrs. Eugenio has contrived a 
charming drawing-room on what she calls the Principle of 
Adaptation. Her flowers stand in decorated drain-pipes, in 
painted sadofs, and apotheosised kitchen utensils; she keeps 
her letters between the bars of a gridiron, and paints pleasing 
sunsets on the parchment of tambourines. In her ménage 
nothing serves its original use, yet the result is congruous after 
a fashion. And certainly she bids fair to carry out all her 
husband’s views on the Art of Draping. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT SERVIA. 
ncalciadieaions 

THE year 1889 will mark to future generations a turning-point 
in the history of the Servian nation. In this year a peaceful 
revolution has been accomplished, which has suddenly and 
unexpectedly changed the political position of Servia and at 
the same time affected, to a certain degree at least, the politics 
of the great Powers of Europe; and that this has been the 
case cannot surprise anyone who remembers the geographica 
position of the country. 

Belonging to the Slav family by race—professing the same 
orthodox faith, and using in their liturgy the same old Slavonic 
language as the Russians, the Serbs are, as a people, penetrated 
with admiring sympathy for Russia and veneration for the Czar. 
The brilliant victories of the Russians in the Russo-Turkish 
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wars always were greeted with a sort of brotherly pride. It 
was the feeling of the youngest child of the family looking on 
to see the strong eldest brother beating the tyrant who had 
terrorised the weak little ones. No simple Servian peasant will 
believe that the Russians seek to absorb little Servia in great 
Russia. 

Still stronger than the sympathy for orthodox Russia is 
the dislike to Catholic Austria. The occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina has aroused feelings of suspicion and distrust, which 
the journals in the pay of the Panslavists are continually foment- 
ing and increasing. But these feelings are deeper and wider than 
any teaching of Panslavonic agents : they are the natural result of 
the Servian hatred of the German. Yet there has always been a 
certain minority of Servians who have doubted the sincerity and 
unselfishness of Russia’s profession of love, and have questioned 
the probability of the Czar ever permitting the establishment of 
a really independent and strong Servian State. These men 
have even ventured to assert that the true aim of Russian policy 
is to absorb one day Bulgarians and Servians in one great 
Slavonic Empire, having one faith, one language, and one 
Czar. 

Among those who sided with this minority were (as far back 
as 1836) Prince Milosh (Obrenovitch I.), Prince Karageorge 
(during the Crimean War), and Prince Milosh’s son Michael 
(Obrenovitch III.). 

Prince Milan (Obrenovitch IV.), the second cousin of Prince 
Michael, was only fourteen years old when proclaimed Prince ; 
and M. Ristich, as Regent, and later as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, followed in all serious questions the “suggestions ” from 
St. Petersburg. Prince Milan, with Ristich as Premier, went to 
war with Turkey in 1876, and very nearly lost his throne in 
consequence of the Turkish victories. 

This, however, did not prevent him again joining Russia 
in the war of 1878, and he remained faithful to the day when 
the San Stephano Treaty was signed. 

The indignation of the Servians, from the Prince and Premier 
to the humblest peasant-reader of the journals, was intense when 
the clauses of the San Stephano Treaty were made known. 
“ Servia, who had shed her blood so freely, and exposed herself 
so rashly to Turkish invasion; Servia, who had made important 
diversions in the west,’ was to be “rewarded”(!) How? By 
small rectifications of frontier, while whole Servian provinces 
were to be swallowed up by the newly created great Bul- 
garia! This was the feeling of the nation, from the highest to 
the lowest. 

When Prince Milan, in 1880, entrusted the “ Progressists” 
with the government, he was perfectly in harmony with his 
Cabinet. The Progressist party, under Milutin Garashanin, 
sought to interest Europe in the further development of Servia 
by loyally fulfilling all the articles of the Berlin Treaty, as well as 
all the engagements M. Ristich had entered into wis-d-vis to 
Austria. 

Conclusion of the commercial treaty with Austria— construction 
of railways—placing the Jews on the same footing as the Servians 
—these were the chief engagements taken, and these the 
Government did its best to fulfil faithfully. But the construction 
of a railway connecting Vienna with Salonica and Constan- 


_tinople through Servia was declared by the Panslavists to be the 


opening up of the Balkan Peninsula to Austrian and German 
influences, and consequently treason. to the Slavonic cause. 
From the moment when the construction of this railway was 
really decided on, the Panslavists proclaimed war to Prince 
Milan and the Progressist Government. 

Official Russia, indeed, appeared to be quite indifferent, until 
Prince Milan and his Ministers surprised the world by the 
proclamation of the kingdom. After this bold step of the Pro- 
gressist Government and the Assembly, the Czar thought well 
to give evidence of his goodwill to Prince Peter Karageorgevich 
by giving him as dowry, with the eldest daughter of the Prince 
of Montenegro, £150,000 from the Imperial privy purse. 
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Hereafter King Milan and his Progressist advisers were 
shown little favour. The increased expenditure incurred by 
the construction of railways and the repaying-off of the 
Turkish landowners, gave these attacks a special force. The 
transformation of the oldjcapitation tax into a tax on property, 
and the income-tax, naturally made the King and his Ministers 
unpopular. 

Liberals and Radicals united in unceasing and unsparing 
abuse of the foreign and financial policy of the Government. 
The finance policy was attacked because it increased taxation 
and created a public debt; the foreign policy because ,of its 
leaning towards the Triple Alliance, which “ estranged Russia 
from the Servian people ;” and agitations were encouraged in 
favour of a new and more liberal Constitution. Strong nerves 
were necessary to withstand for nine years all kinds of unscru- 
pulous attacks, and some sense of duty to his people must 
have supported the King, who found himself the centre of 
all sorts of dissatisfaction and discontent. A bullet fired in 
a cathedral, a revolution breaking forth unexpectedly in some 
part of his little kingdom—showed him clearly enough the peril 
in which he stood. Then came the unfortunate war with 
Bulgaria, and the still more unfortunate war in his own house- 
hold. The majority of the Servian people had never had real 
sympathy with the ardent wish of their young King to be ona 
friendly footing with the most civilised European nations, and 
he had patiently struggled with their ignorance or their pre- 
judice almost nine years—-for ¢he?r good, not his. But when, to 
disappointment in his public aims came disquiet at home, and 
consequent distrust of his hitherto most trusted friends and 
advisers, it is hardly any wonder that he gave up the contest 
as hopeless and confessed his defeat. 

Possibly a stronger sense of duty to his people would have 
deterred him from the extreme measure he resolved on—abdi- 
cation—but he had not been trained in a severe school. Many 
who knew him the best wondered how he had held out so 
long. 

For two or three months after the King’s unexpected 
abdication, the whole country was in a state of agitation very 
favourable for revolutionary movements. The friends of the 
rival dynasty—Karageorge—who had gained new hope and 
strength since the marriage of Prince Peter Karageorgevich 
with the eldest daughter of the Prince of Montenegro (a 
marriage celebrated under the special auspices of the Czar, 
who gave the bride, as we have said elsewhere, a rich dowry), 
began to speak openly of sending the boy-king Alexander 
(Obrenovitch V.) to join his father or mother abroad ; and the 
famous toast of the Czar, to his “best friend,” Prince Nicholas, 
encouraged some agitators to suggest boldly the proclamation of 
Prince Nicholas as King of Servia—in order to unite, under the 
protectorate of Russia, Servia and Montenegro. The return 
of the deposed and self-exiled Archbishop Michael seemed to 
bring a real danger to the Obrenovitch dynasty. But although 
the government was completely in the hands of the Radicals, 
and this party had, amongst its most active members, a 
great number of the friends of the ex-dynasty, Karageorge, 
still, all the more intelligent Servians saw clearly that a change 
of rulers at this moment would seriously injure the interests 
of the country. And Russia seemed disposed to look with 
kinder eyes on the young Obrenovitch than was altogether 
pleasant to the Montenegrin ruler who was the “best friend” 
of the Czar. Men reminded each other, in whispers at the 
coffee-houses, that the late Czar Alexander had been, indeed, 
the godfather of Alexander I1.—Obrenovitch V.— King of Servia. 
When the “Kossoor” celebration (the five-hundred-year anni- 
versary) was over at Krashivatz, and King Alexander was 
taken by the two Regents—Ristich and Beli- Markovich—to 
be anointed in the old Cloister Church of Zicha, where all 
Servian Sovereigns in old time had been crowned, official Russia 
expressed hearty good-will and good wishes for the young ruler. 
It is true these good wishes were somewhat toned down, in 





the opinion of many, by the fact that all patriotic Servians were 
recommended to rally round the fweo centres, the two dynasties 
—Obrenovitch of Servia, and Petrovitch of Montenegro. But 
on the 2nd of July, the Czar undoubtedly crowned the ceremony 
of the “anointing” by the gracious congratulations his repre- 
sentative was commanded to express. 

The more turbulent spirits among the Servians were dis- 
satisfied and surprised by the changed attitude of Russia, but 
the Government itself was thankful to have a little breathing 
time, and so to be able to settle down to some earnest work. 
There was indeed a difficult and delicate task before the 
Radical Ministry. The first election under the new Constitution 
had to be prepared for: the daily increasing brigandage had to 
be suppressed, the finances had to be regulated, and a deficit, 
which latterly had been yearly increasing, had to be provided 
for. 

Then they had to regulate also the “Church question :” 
to reinstate the deposed Archbishop Michael—the protégé of 
Russia—and depose Archbishop Theodosius and the two 
bishops consecrated by him. But fortunately old Theodosius 
met the wishes of the Government in a most Christian spirit, 
and voluntarily resigned his post. The capture and execution 
of some brigand chiefs put, for a time at least, a partial stop to 
the too daring outrages of the robber bands. In their attempt 
to improve the financial position of the country the Ministers 
made a somewhat hazardous experiment. Taking advantage 
of some irregularities in the administration of the railway— 
which had been given over by contract for the term of 
twenty-five years to a French company —the Government 
declared that contract null and void, and took the exploitation 
of the line into its own hands. This bold step may perhaps in- 
crease the financial resources some million or so of francs, but 
it provoked a sharp diplomatic conflict with France. Fortu- 
nately the Russian Government had sufficient influence with the 
French Cabinet to arrange the matter, and a compromise was 
finally settled, which bound the Servian Government to pay 
an indemnity of nine and a half million francs. 

To meet this loss, and also to cover the deficit for the current 
year, was the aim of the negotiations for a new loan of thirty 
million francs. 

Those Servians who assisted this year at the Kiew nine- 
hundred-years celebration of the conversion of the Russians to 
Christianity, seem to have brought back with them the assur- 
ances of General Ignatieff that Servia has now absolutely 
nothing to fear from Austria, and so may afford to insult her 
with impunity. The friends of the reinstated Metropolitan of 
Servia, Archbishop Michael, have also been very diligent, since 
his Grace’s return to Belgrade, in inculcating the same comfort- 
able belief. 

The (until now) unwearied patience with which Count 
Kalnoky has cultivated good relations with the young neigh- 
bouring kingdom has prepared the generality of the Servian 
people to believe these assurances from Russia. In consequence 
of this conviction, a portion of the Servian press systematically 
spreads abuse of Austria-Hungary, and shows a determination 
to fan the smouldering embers of ill-feeling into a furious flame. 
The present Austro-Hungarian Minister in Belgrade — Baron 
von Thémmel—is said to be a clever diplomatist ; but he has a 
task before him which the most skilful of all diplomatists might 
be pardoned if he failed to fulfil perfectly. 

There are many people in Servia, and many sincere friends 
of Servia abroad, who fear that there is not yet sufficient moral 
and political stamina in the Servians, as they are to-day, to 
enable them to use their great liberties for their own and their 
country’s real welfare. But the majority of the people, even 
among the Conservatives, are of opinion that these Liberal 
principles ought to be permitted a full and fair trial, and that 
the present Government should be left free to show what it can 
do when untrammelled by vexatious opposition. 


Belgrade. E. L. M. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


HE characteristic feature of the recent vote in the German 

Parliament is, that even the Moderate Liberal retinue of 
Prince Bismarck has kicked against the pricks, and that it has 
done so in the face of imminent general elections, when for 
the first time a Reichstag is to be chosen for five years, instead 
of a triennial one, as was hitherto the custom. The National 
Liberals have thus shown that they possess a backbone after 
all, and that even they have the courage of their own opinion. 
Tactically speaking, their conduct also indicates that they believe 
they have their constituencies behind them in refusing to assent 
to the permanency of the Expulsion paragraph of the Anti- 
Socialist Bill. It was through their making common cause with 
the other Opposition parties that that paragraph was struck out. 
The remainder of the Bill, it is true, they agreed to, in combina- 
tion with some of the Independent Conservatives. 

But then the strange spectacle came of the whole project of law, 
as a permanent measure, being thrown out through the sudden 
veering round of the extreme Conservatives, who made common 
cause with the Progressists, the Social Democrats, and the Ultra- 
montanes. Count Moltke thus voted together with Dr. Richter, 
Mr. Bebel, and Mr. Windthorst! It was done, as I know, 
in accordance with a parole quietly handed round from Govern- 
ment headquarters. Prince Bismarck had come up to Berlin the 
day before the final vote was taken. Down to the last moment 
it was believed that he would appear in the Reichstag for the pur- 
pose of restoring the battle. His inquiries, however, convinced 
him that it was useless to try bending the National Liberals on 
the question of the Expulsion clause. 

So he, all at once, gave the word to his trusty men that the 
Bill, as a whole, should be rejected; Government, it mus 
not be forgotten, being still in possession of certain discretionary 
powers against Social Democratic agitators until September next, 
in virtue of an existing law. This conduct of the “ much-know- 
ing” Imperial Chancellor is by some held to be a Machiavellis- 
tic one. In truth, he has put himself thereby in a fix. Until 
now his majority rested on the “cartel,” or covenant, between 
the Conservatives and the National Liberals. This agreement 
is now virtually broken, whilst general elections are to take place 
within three weeks. Odysseus will have to think out many a 
cunning stratagem in order to cover this dangerous gap. 

There can be no doubt that if Germany had not continually to 
be on the watch against possible perils from the West and the 
East, a strong Liberal majority would soon be formed in the 
Reichstag. The dictatorial system is not one which agrees with 
the temperament of the nation, whose municipal organisation, 
both in town and village, is such that it is in a very large 
measure trained up to self-administration. Unfortunately, the 
Progressist section of the Liberals has on Army and Navy 
questions, as well as on matters of Colonial policy, repeatedly 
taken up an attitude which actually put weapons against the 
Parliamentary principle into the hands of the leading and 
domineering statesman. On the subject of the Workman’s 
Old Age and Invalids’ Insurance Bill, too, the Progressists had 
at first hung back very much. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that Prince Bismarck himself had but slowly, cau- 
tiously, and rather hesitatingly made up his mind, in spite of his 
desire of dishing the Liberals by striking up with the toiling masses 
what Mr. Disraeli called a Social Alliance. At first, he even 
restricted the operation of the Bill to the towns, with the 
manifest object of striking Liberal manufacturers and bringing 
artisans over to the Government fold, whilst the poor rural 
population, which forms the vast majority in Germany, was left 
out in the cold. The Conservatives recruiting themselves mainly 
from those parts of the country where great landowners—Prince 
Bismarck himself is one—exercise influence, this earlier restriction 
of the Bill was all the more characteristic. 

It need scarcely be said that both National Liberals and 
Progressists, in declaring against the Expulsion paragraph, 











protested energetically against any sympathy of theirs with the 
utopian views of the Social Democratic leaders. Some of the 
speakers also pointed out that “to expel such agitators from 
large cities, and forcing them to reside in some small town 
or village, had only the result of creating new centres 
of agitation in districts not tainted yet with Communistic 
doctrines.” Anyone looking at a coloured map of German party 
statistics will, indeed, see at a glance that Social Democracy 
clusters but in a very few districts. The mass of the nation is not 
enamoured either of the idea of making the State the owner and 
organiser of all the means of production, nor does it approve of the 
somewhat unpatriotic conduct of certain Social Democratic leaders 
who on this point unfavourably distinguish themselves from the 
similarly named party of 1848. 

As to the special motives which induced the Ultramontanes to 
vote against the Expulsion paragraph, Dr. Windthorst frankly 
avowed that he and his adherents did so “because a similar 
expulsive measure might some day be decreed against them- 
selves.”. The proper cure for Social Democracy he saw in the 
restoration of monkish fraternities, and in the reorganisation of 
schools and universities in a clerical sense! The virtue of this 
panacea is certainly not proved in the case of Belgium, and Dr. 
Windthorst’s specific has nothing to do with Liberalism. 

However, the constituencies which return the members that 
follow him may be easily described in any forecast, as for years 
past they have represented a fixed residuum of hopeless reaction. 
The question in the coming elections is whether, and how far, 
the Conservative contingent of Prince Bismarck will be diminished, 
and how the electorate of the National Liberals, the Progressists, 
and the Social Democrats will decide. Liberals in general are 
hopeful. At the same time, when upwards of 9,000,000 men are 
inscribed on the register, it is not easy to make any sound com- 
putation yet, the electoral campaign having only just begun. 

A GERMAN RADICAL. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Speaker Orrice, 

Friday, Jan. 31, 1890. 
‘TO be terribly anxious about your own times and to think evil 
of them is perhaps always a characteristic of “ this present.” 
We are now hearing on all sides lamentations over the abomin- 
able license of the press, and the literary activity of women, as if 

these were new and desperate symptoms in man’s fevered state. 
There are more newspapers and more women in England now 
than there were a hundred years ago, and many millions more 
readers, but a glance over old newspapers, or their equivalents, 
and old book catalogues, is enough to dispel alarms which are 
founded upon the alleged novelty of vulgar or reckless editors 

and literary ladies. 





Upon the shelves of old libraries may be found, in dusty rows, 
magazines brimful of buried scandals and evil communications 
which were certainly intended to give pain to somebody. We 
have nothing of the kind nowadays. When we remember the 
kind of creature the ordinary man is—and a magnificent descrip- 
tion of him may be found in the first and sixth of Dr. Newman’s 
“ Discourses to Mixed Congregations ”—it is impossible to expect 
his favourite newspapers to be dignified. That they are as decent 
as they now are is cause for thankfulness, and justifies a timid hope. 

As for literary ladies, their doings make a bright and pleasant 
chapter in the history of the latter half of the last century. Their 
predecessors have grown a little dim. 


** And Cowley’s verse keeps fair Orinda young,” 


sings Prior in all good faith, but a reputation entrusted to Cowley 
can hardly be said to be in good keeping. He has kept himself 
alive, but can do no more. The eighteenth-century ladies had 
better fortune. They were hailed hilariously. Johnson made 
open love to them. Gibbon wore his most prodigious smirk in 
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their presence. Burke entranced them with his conversation. 
Boswell got drunk in their houses. All conspired to make them 
merry. 

Their names are familiar, nor are their histories obscure. 
Some were learned and laborious, others light and lively ; but all 
alike were from the first made free of the craft. No selfish 
Trades Unionism ever sought to prevent women from earning 
their living by the pen. 


Amongst such women Mrs. Carter exalted sits. Born in 1717, 
before twenty summers had glided over her head she had pub- 
lished poems in quarto. Before she was twenty-three she had 
translated from the Italian and published in two volumes Al- 
garotti’s “ Explanation of Newton’s Philosophy.” In 1749, upon 
the suggestion of a well-known wit, Miss Talbot, she began 
her famous translation of Epictetus. It was published at a 
guinea, and 1,300 copies were sold in three months. This trans- 
lation held the field until the other day, when Mr. George Long’s, 
doubtless, drove it out. But it is not likely that 1,300 copies of 
Mr. Long’s translation, though it was to be had for two shillings 
and ninepence, were sold in three or even six months. 

In addition to Latin and Greek, Mrs. Carter knew. Hebrew, 
Italian, Spanish, French and German, Arabic and Portuguese. 
We all know the high authority there exists for the statement that 
she was a capital hand at a pudding. 

It is recklessly hinted in one place that Mrs. Carter hada 
consuming though secret passion for Dr. Johnson, and would 
willingly have accepted his hand. Though a reckless, it is a 
majestic thought. She died unmarried in 1806, at a great age, and, 
so Miss Burney says, “as ignorant of life as a nun.” 


Mrs. Chapone, born Mulso, was a livelier lady than the learned 
Mrs. Carter, round whom she pleasantly flickered. Thus, when 
Mrs. Carter translated Epictetus, Mrs. Chapone wrote recom- 
mendatory verses, after the fashion, though not in the manner, 
of the Elizabethans. She likewise composed sonnets, when to 
compose sonnets was to be distinguished from the bulk of man- 
kind. She contributed to the tenth “ Rambler” the four letters 
which partially relieve it. Her opinion of “ Rasselas” was as 
follows: “It is an ill-contrived, unfinished, unnatural, and un- 
instructive tale.” 

Her celebrated “ Letters on the Improvement of the Mind,” 
an expression she possibly invented, had a very large circulation 
for many a long day, and won for her the title of “the admirable 
Mrs. Chapone.” These letters still sell, the price being usually 
fourpence. 

Wraxall,inhis “ Memoirs,” a most untrustworthy book, says that 
Mrs. Chapone “under one of the most repulsive of exteriors con- 
cealed very superior attainments and extensive knowledge.” Why 
a lady’s attainments should be written of as if they had been dis- 
honestly acquired, and hidden in a fold of her shawl, it is hard to 
say ; but it is certain that Mrs. Chapone knew Latin, French, and 
Italian, sang exquisitely, and made very pretty sketches. She 
drew a portrait of Mrs. Carter for Richardson. 

Thackeray introduces Mrs. Chapone under her maiden name 
into his famous Tunbridge Wells scene in “The Virginians,” and 
represents her as informing “the great Richardson” that he was 
too. great and good to live in such a world; but as we happen to 
know that Richardson was in the habit of calling Miss Mulso 
“ Spitfire,” it must be reverently doubted whether Mr. Thackeray 
has in this instance caught the prevailing note of the lady’s 
conversational style. 


There is, at all events, one passage in Sir John Hawkins’ 
“ Life of Johnson” good enough for Boswell. It tells the story ofa 
supper given at the “ Devil” Tavern by the Ivy Lane Club, upon 
the motion of the Doctor, to celebrate the publication of Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox’s first novel, “The Life of Harriet Stuart.” 
About twenty persons assembled at eight o'clock, including 








Mrs. Lennox and her husband. Johnson was in his glory, 
and fooled it to the top of his bent. He had come pro- 
vided with a crown of laurel, which, in the course of 
the evening, and after he had invoked the Muses by some 
ceremonies of his own invention, he placed on the lady’s head. 
The festivities were kept up till five in the morning, about which 
hour Johnson’s face, so we are informed by the grim Sir John, 
“ shone with meridian splendour, though his drink had been only 
lemonade.” ‘Then he began shouting for tea and coffee, but the 
waiters were all asleep, and no hot water was to be had. It 
was eight o’clock before Hawkins found himself in the street. “I 
well remember,” he says, “at the instant of my going out of the 
tavern-door, the sensation of shame that affected me, occasioned 
not by reflection on anything evil that had passed in the 
course of the night’s entertainment, but in the resemblance it 
bore to a debauch.” The creature was not worthy to sit at 
such a good man’s feast. It is, however, only fair to add 
that he was suffering the greater part of the evening from 
toothache. Those were merry days when there was no South 
Kensington for authors to be dull in, or Acts of Parliament to cut 
short their revels. Mrs. Lennox was an excellent woman. Her 
best-known book is the “ Female Quixote.” Her translation of 
Sully’s Memoirs is still on the stalls. She died in her eighty- 
third year. Dr. Johnson, that gay Lothario, was very fond of her, 
but Mrs. Thrale says coldly that “though Mrs. Lennox’s books 
are generally approved, nobody likes her.” She supported herself 
by her pen. 


The celebrated Catherine Macaulay, whose complete History of 
England from the accession of James the Second to that of the 
House of Brunswick is not now so well known as the famous and 
immortal fragment of her masculine namesake, must not be passed 
unnoticed. The history was in eight volumes quarto, and it was 
quite as much the fashion to read it as to read Gibbon’s history. 
Dr. Johnson, indeed, on being asked whether he had read Mrs. 
Macaulay’s second volume, replied, “No, sir, nor her first 
neither.” No one need wish to be better read than the Doctor, 
but it is fair to remember that he had quarrelled with the 
lady, whose profession of Republicanism he regarded as odious 
affectation. Dining at her house, he said, “Madam, here is a 
very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman. I 
desire he may be allowed to sit down and dine with us ;” but Mrs. 
Macaulay declined to fall in with the arrangement, and, adds the 
Doctor, “ has never liked me since.” 





Of Mrs. Montague, the author of the once celebrated “ Essay 
on Shakespeare,” much might be said. She was a pious lady, 
and when she came to bind up her Gibbon she cut out the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, remarking that the remainder 
was worth preserving, “as it gave in an elegant manner the 
substance of the bad writers, mediz @viz, which the late Lord 
Lyttelton advised her to read.” What a delightful mixture of 
propriety and elegant learning ! 


Henry Fielding’s sister Sarah (who regretted her glorious 
brother’s Jow tastes) wrote a novel, “ David Simple,” which it 
is good fun to try to read. Sheridan’s mother wrote a novel, 
“The Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph,” which attracted quite 
as much attention as ever did “Adam Bede” or “ Robert 
Elsmere.” Everybody read it, or at least talked as if they had. 
There was indeed one exception—her son. “Our late incomparable 
Brinsley,” as Lamb calls him, asserted on one occasion, “in 
the heat of argument,” that he had never read his mothers 
novel; but as he would seem to have taken an incident from 
it and put it into his School for Scandal, he presumably only 
meant to say that he had not read the novel himself because his 
mother had read it to him. The distinction is a nice one. 


The incident referred to is the sudden return of an uncle from 
the East in disguise. It seems a trivial thing. Moore disposes 
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of the charge of plagiary by two distinct defences. First he sets 
up the right of a son whose parent has written a novel and 
then died without estate, to treat the incidents in the novel 
as his own by descent. This is a fanciful defence. Next 
he observes that in those days almost everybody had 
an uncle—usually eccentric--in the East, who occasionally 
came home unexpectedly. This is clever, but shirks the point of 
the disguise. But the whole thing is insignificant. We live now 
in healthier days. The fiat has gone forth that in the realm of 
mind everything belongs to the man or woman who can make the 
best use of it. If the Society of Authors stand in need ofa motto, 
ora slogan-cry, let them choose “ Havock.” 


Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Inchbald, and Miss Joanna Baillie, carry 
us pleasantly across the disputed boundary of the century, and 
introduce us to the great names of Edgeworth and Austen, from 
whom the succession continues unbroken to the present hour. 


There does not seem anything peculiar about the features of 
our time except our numbers. There are so many of us. 
A. B. 


One is glad to hear that Miss Olive Schreiner is making good progress 
with another novel. Readers who have been charmed with the ‘* Story 
of an African Farm,” with its undoubted touch of genius, have often 
asked why the writer has been so long silent. Intensity in literature is 
now the vogue, and when Marie Bashkirtsefi’s ‘‘ Journal ” is published in 
England its success will be as great as the ‘* African Farm.” 


Of Ibsen we have perhaps had well-nigh enough of late, but not so 
thinks Mr. Walter Scott, who proposes to publish a complete edition of 
the prose dramas of the great Norwegian. The first volume, which will 
be ready on the 25th inst., will contain *‘ A Doll’s House,” ‘‘ The League 
of Youth,” and ‘* The Pillars of Society.” There will be a portrait of 
Ibsen, and a biographical introduction by Mr. William Archer. 


In a well-known passage in one of his essays Mr. Myers tells how, in 
conversation with George Eliot on religious topics, she once succeeded in 
reducing him to a state of melancholy hopelessness. Quite different was 
the experience of Mr. Oscar Browning, whose ‘‘ Life of George 
Eliot” has just been added to Scott’s ‘Great Writers Series.” 
Walking in Windsor Park with the great novelist some five-and- 
twenty years ago Mr. Oscar Browning ventured to pour into 
her ears ‘‘ the difficulties which were then assailing him.” ‘‘ She turned 
upon me,” he says, ‘‘ with the eager glance of a prophetess, and said, ‘I 
know all you mean, I have felt it all myself;’ and then followed a flood 
of eloquence upon the purpose of life, and the necessities of social effort, 
and the nobility of humble duties, which from that moment put an end 
to my unrest and laid the germs of content.” 


Thearticle on Goethe for thenew edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” 
has been written by Professor Dowden, who, by the way, has just come 
into possession of a long, and so far unpublished, contemporary letter, 
giving an account of Goethe's last days. Dr. Dowden is also writing a 
general introduction to the ‘‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,” and is editing 
a reprint of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads, 1798 ” for Mr. David Nutt. 





If we erred in our recent reference to the ‘‘ new ” decade, we were in 
good company, for Heine, who was born on the Ist of January, 1800—or 
at least, said he was—used laughingly to say that he was “ the first man of 
his century,” whereas, in this particular at least, he necessarily belonged 
to the dying era. 

The next volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘Cameo Series ” will be Sir 
William Jones’s translation of the famous Indian poem ‘* Sakuntala,” 
with an introduction by Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids. 


A copy of the Toronto G/ode to hand contains the report of a speech 
by ‘* Professor Smith,” better known to us as Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
Professor Smith has deteriorated of late years. Of Browning he con- 
temptuously remarks that he “‘ was clearly the creature of his age, so far as 





it was possible to penetrate his mysteries. (Laughter.) Really he felt, 
great as their loss was in his death, that in one respect his admirers may 
congratulate themselves, because the mysteries in which they delight are 
now safe from the danger, to which they were liable while he lived, of 
explanation. (Laughter.) ” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SHORT SENTENCES. 

S1R,— May it be permitted to an opponent of Mr. Hopwood’s 
policy to express agreement in the main with your article? The 
assailants of the Liverpool’ Recorder are not necessarily persons 
panting with all the longings of a savage ferocity for “severe” 
punishments. All we ask for is that the sentences given should 
be adequate sentences, and we assert that very frequently Mr. 
Hopwood’s decrees are nothing of the sort. It is unnecessary 
here to give details, but one portion of your article brings to 
mind a very significant case in point. You say :— 

“There are some crimes, no doubt, such as elaborate frauds 
by persons in a fiduciary position, which ought to meet with a 
heavy ‘ retribution.’” 

Quite so. Well, what happens at Liverpool under the 
benevolent amiability of Mr. Hopwood? A cashier to a 
mercantile firm is convicted of embezzling £5,000. He receives 
at the hands of Mr. Hopwood a sentence of five months’ im- 
prisonment. 

For a remuneration of £1,000 per month many hitherto 
honest men, | imagine, would seriously debate whether an 
incarceration of a good many months would not be distinctly 
worth enduring.—Yours truly, Cc. S. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool, January 27th, 1890. 





MR. DAVITT AND LAND PURCHASE, 

Si1R,—The attempt of “Common Sense” to put Mr. Davitt on 
the horns of a dilemma will be regarded as successful only by 
those who are not aware of the limitation of the powers of the 
Purchase Commissioners. ‘Those gentlemen do “ discharge their 
duties with the most scrupulous regard to the public purse ;” yet 
they are not able to prevent the landlord from obtaining “ twice 
the market value of his property,” for the simple reason that both 
the tenant’s and the landlord’s property is security to the public 
purse. It is only when the whole value of the farm, tenant's 
improvements and all, is insufficient security, that the Purchase 
Commissioners can nullify the bargain. They review it for the 
purpose of securing the State, not for the purpose of preventing 
the tenant from being robbed. This limitation, observe, exists in 
a country where the State has taken upon itself the duty of 
securing fair contracts between landlord and tenant. The public 
will appreciate the ability of the Irish tenant to secure fair terms 
for himself under present conditions of coercion and indebted- 
ness, when they note that of a little over fifteen thousand would-be 
et ee more than two thousand offered a price for the 
andlord’s share of their farms, for which the whole were not 
sufficient security. The present Attorney-General for Ireland has 
stated that the share of the tenant is at least equal to the share 
of the landlord. Does not this prove the absolute truth of Mr. 
Davitt’s assertion, that the present policy of the Government 
enables “the landlord to obtain twice the market value for his 
property ” ?—Yours faithfully, ROBERT DONOVAN. 

The Nation, Middle Abbey Street, January 25th, 1890. 





S1rR,—Everyone will agree with your correspondent, “ Common 
Sense,” that “there 1s no harm in seeing facts as they are.” But 
surely the following confident statement in his letter is proof that 
he has harc'v done so :— 

“ Again, in 1884 the Liberal Government proposed an advance 
of £20,000,000 for land purchase. The proposal was different in 
some respects from the Ashbourne Act, but Lord This and Lord 
That would have carried off just as much hard cash out of 
the twenty millions as they have carried off from the ten.” 

It might be sufficient to point out that the first eleven words 
of the last sentence vitiate the sweeping assertion contained in 
the rest. But there is an even more fatal flaw in the assumption. 
Can your correspondent point to a Coercion Act in operation in 
1884 containing such provisions as that of 1887, passed, as regards 
twelve out of its twenty clauses, through committee in the House 
of Commons in less than twenty minutes without any member 
(even of those whose names were on the Bill) being permitted to 
move an amendment, make a suggestion, or ask a question ? 
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Can he show that in 1884 the Resident Magistrates were 
possessed of such powers as were in this manner conferred on 
them in 1887, and that they were used as in 1888 and 1889 (years 
when the figures show crime to have been relatively low) in a 
ruthless attempt by harsh and sometimes illegal sentences, and 
odious treatment in prison, to destroy that combination and 
organisation of the tenants, the object of which is to preserve to 
them their legally admitted property in their holdings ? 

Can he show that in 1884, whilst thus acting towards the 
tenants, the Prime Minister received a deputation of landlords 
and urged upon them to develop and strengthen their combina- 
tion? 

And last, but not least, can he show that in 1884 the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the head of the Executive, so acting—himself a great 
Irish landlord—was scattering from his estate office urgent and 
almost threatening notices! to his tenants to buy their holdings 
of him ? 

Until, Sir, “Common Sense” has done some of these things 
he will fail to convince most people that the very different 
proposal of the Liberal Government in 1884 would have led to 
similar financial results as the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1888, taken in combination with the Salisbury-Balfour govern- 
ment of Ireland, undoubtedly has done.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, JouN E. ELLIs. 
Wrea Head, Scalby, near Scarborough, January 28th, 1890. 


CRIES OF THE WOUNDED. 

DEAR S1R,—In the very kind and flattering notice of Vol. III 
of my “Modern Europe” in your last number, the reviewer 
firmly but politely dissents from an expression in which I am 
supposed to convey the opinion that Metternich was, in 1848, 
“the one thoroughly wise and just statesman of Europe,” and he 
shows at some length, and most conclusively, that Metternich 
was just the opposite. 

Now mark how the voice of the SPEAKER already penetrates 
and agitates even the humblest ranks of society. Ever since last 
Saturday afternoon my family have noticed a mysterious reticence, 
a kind of anxious, repressed inquisitiveness, on the part of my 
friends. The conversation has been nervously turned when it 
touched on Hanwell: it has been remarked with empressement 
that, after all, many supposed cases of dementia have been 
resolved into instances of hypnotism. Not without difficulty did 
we arrive at the secret of this singular but universal change of 
manner. It happened at last that one of my most Radical 
associates, collapsing under the painful and unwonted exertion 
of decorum, revealed the general conviction that the part of 
my third volume relating to Metternich must have been written 
in Bedlam, and that the sentence quoted by THE SPEAKER had 
escaped correction in the lucid intervals that I might since have 
enjoyed. 

Under these exceptional circumstances will it be thought 
egotistical if I ask leave to explain that the sentence in which 
Metternich is described as “the one thoroughly wise and just 
statesman” of his time is in what our schoolmasters used to call 
the oratio obligua, and that it describes Metternich’s opinion of 
himself, not my opinion of him? Iam, thank Heaven, in full 
possession of my reason, and entirely agree with the reviewer that 
Metternich was a pretentious old pedant.—Your obedient servant, 

64, Lexham Gardens, January 28th, 1890. C. A. FYFFE. 








REVIEWS. 


——6Oe 
**DEAREST PRINCESS.” 

CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCESS LIEVEN AND EARL GREY. Edited and 
Translated by Guy Le Strange. With Portraits. Vol. I., 1824 to 1830. 
Vol. II., 1830 to 1834. 

“THE publication of this entertaining correspondence has been 

sanctioned not only by the Duke of Sutherland, but by 
the present Lord Grey, whose high character is universally 
respected, and whose great abilities are unimpaired by age. 

It is not for the public to feel scruples which are not felt by 

a son, and the reader may therefore abandon himself with 

unrestrained enjoyment to as delightful a revelation of human 

nature as drawers or boxes have ever afforded. Both the 
actors in this epistolary drama have long been known to the 


e Quoted by me in ~~ of Commons in the debates on the Ashbourne 
ber, 1838, 
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world, and about one of them these volumes make few dis- 
closures. Princess Lieven’s talents for political intrigue have 
been celebrated by a score of pens, and only those who thought 
that she could write wisely or wittily will be surprised ordisappointed 
by her outpourings to her “dear lord.” But “ Charles, Earl Grey,” 
as Macaulay says when he wants to be fine, has hitherto stood on 
a little pinnacle of his own. He was regarded as the just Whig 
made perfect, the stern unbending protagonist of reform, the 
patrician advocate of popular rights. The picture here drawn by 
himself represents him in a very different light. An honest and 
a well-meaning man there can be no question but he was. It 
is a dangerous thing to take an elderly valetudinarian, separated 
by an interval of twenty-three years from office and from the 
House of Commons, and make him Prime Minister of England. 
Lord Grey played a great part on the world’s stage, but he began 
too late and left off too soon. While he confronted the public 
gaze with superficial haughtiness, and with that becoming arrogance 
adopted by the feebler Whigs towards those who were neither 
their own nor their wives’ relations, Princess Lieven was 
playing upon his vanity and his foibles as Joachim would 
play upon an old fiddle. The Princess was an astute woman, 
and made a good bargain. What she had to offer was flattery ; 
what she wanted was information. When she had got it she 
could not always keep it to herself, and when it came 
back to the ears of her noble friend, she received plaintive 
protests which she answered with as much veracity as she 
considered consistent with her diplomatic character. To do 
her justice, she seems to have really liked Lord Grey, and to 
have told him more truths than she would have told anyone else. 
Sometimes he was so unfortunate as to come into collision with 
that curious article labelled “ Russian Patriotism,” and still sup- 
plied for English consumption by feminine hands. When Lord 
Grey ventured to entertain a Polish refugee at dinner, Madame 
de Lieven became what in a man would be called insolent, the 
Whig worm turned, and this “aristocrat by position and convic- 
tion,’ as he frankly styled himself, did venture to reply that he 
should take the liberty of choosing his own guests. Madame de 
Lieven’s very Russian belief that what was good for the Greeks 
could not be good for the Poles was apparently sincere. But her 
quarrels with Lord Grey must not be taken seriously. They were 
intended to provoke a renewal of his somewhat maudlin affection, 
and they succeeded. 

These volumes range from the year 1824, when Lord 
Liverpool had been prime Minister for twelve years, to 1834, 
when Lord Grey himself resigned. and retired into comparative 
privacy for the remaining eleven years of his long life. The first 
volume contains curious evidence of his complete isolation from 
politics and politicians. What he knew he told Madame de 
Lieven; but before he came into office it was little enough ; 
what she did not know she told him. He never forgave 
the Whig junction with Canning, whom he hated with an odd 
mixture of pettiness and jealousy. His own mind was in a 
state of flux. He never knew what he would be at. In 
1826 he thought that “these miscreants,” meaning the 
Turks, should be driven out of Europe. In 1827 the battle of 
Navarino gravely alarmed him. “I confess,” he writes, “ it has 
thrown me into consternation.” Apparently the “ miscreants” 
were to be driven out of Europe by Whig lectures on the follies 
of despotism. But in pliability of opinions, as in other respects, 
Lord Grey was no match for Madame de Lieven. When Alex- 
ander I. died in 1825, she described his supposed successor, the 
Emperor Constantine, as “a man of the greatest ability, and of a 
loyal and upright character, with a very warm heart.” This was 
written on the 27th of December. It was then discovered that 
Constantine was mad and unfit even to be an autocrat. Where- 
upon the lady wrote, on the 14th of January, that Constantine's 
eccentricities were “ perfectly in accordance with his extraordinary 
character.” Then, of course, the steam of incense was directed to 
the Emperor Nicholas, the sagacious monarch who plunged his 
country into the Crimean war. 

Readers of the “Greville Memoirs” must have noticed the strik- 
ing fact that nothing is said in them about Parliamentary Reform 
before the French Revolution of July, 1830. After the General 
Election consequent upon the death of George 1V., Parliament 
met on the 2nd of November, Charlies X. was then a fugitive, 
Prince Polignac was in prison, and Lord Grey declared with some 
pomp that he “would pronounce the word Parliamentary Re- 
form.” A fortnight afterwards the King sent for him, and 
within two years the great Keform Bill had become law. 
Yet there is testimony in these pages to the fact, or rather 
to the probability, that Lord Grey would have joined the Duke 
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of Wellington’s Government if he had been asked, and in August, 
1828, when Ministers were still opposed to Catholic Relief, he 
wrote, “I can certainly feel personally to the Duke of Wellington 
the greatest good will, and I must see a prospect of something 
better to replace his Administration before I can become a party 
to any attempt upon it.” In November, 1830, Brougham, after 
refusing to be Attorney-General, was made Lord Chancellor. On 
the 2nd of July, 1830, Lord Grey writes that he “really does 
believe Brougham to be mad.” This was rather ungrateful of 
Lord Grey, if it be true,as Mr. Reeve says, that Brougham re- 
spected him more than any other statesman. 
Lord Melbourne was fond of quoting a fine couplet of 
Voltaire-- 
** Mais Henri s‘avangait vers sa grandeur supréme 
Par des chemins secrets, inconnus & lui-méme.” 


Such was the case with Lord Grey, and it is pathetic, as well 
as interesting, to read what he wrote on the 11th of June, 1830. 
“TI cannot help thinking that anybody, who, in almost the last 
stage of life, embarks on such a sea of troubles, can expect 
only the loss of ease and comfort, of health, and perhaps 
life itself, without much hope, in the present state of things, 
of being able to do much good.” On the 16th of November 
he received the King’s commands to form an Administration. 
On the 21st he describes himself as “already sick of my métier 
of Premier Ministre,’ which is probably the most rapid case 
of disenchantment on record. When he laid the burden down 
in July, 1834, he wrote :—“ My life for the last eight months has 
been one of such unhappiness as nobody can imagine, and 
as far as | am personally concerned I rejoice at having escaped 
from so painful and so thankless a situation.” These are not the 
spirits or the temper in which great problems ought to be carried 
out, or great issues determined. Lord Grey retired with the 
satisfactory consciousness that he had carried what he always 
called “the Reform,” that he left Belgium independent under 
a capable Sovereign, and that he had saved his beloved House of 
Lords from suicide. He paid great attention to the Foreign 
Office, over which he had presided in the Ministry of All the 
Talents ; and after his retirement Lord Palmerston never again 
felt the hand of a master until Lord John Russell abruptly turned 
him out in 1851. Ireland was never more savagely coerced than 
under Lord Grey, and he very unwisely refused to have any 
dealings with Mr. O’Connell. 

To many these volumes will be less interesting for their 
political lessons than for the eternal question—*“ this man and 
this woman.” There are numerous asterisks in the letters, and 
Mr. Le Strange is good enough to explain that they have been 
inserted wherever the distinguished correspondents indulged 
themselves in reflections upon the weather. A few examples 
will show how simple, obvious, and satisfactory, this explanation 


is. Thus, on the 29th of January, 1830, Lord Grey remarks” 


from Howick, in which centre of life and thought he spent most 
of his time, “I am writing between ten and three, but how 
impossible it is for me to supply by letter the free and unreserved 
communication which my usual visit at this hour might afford me.” 
Here the gay science of meteorology asserts her claims, and these 
tantalising stars are its outward manifestation. So again, on the 
30th of September in the same year he exclaims, ‘‘ What has 
become of you, or what has happened to you? Here is the 
eighth day that I am still expecting, in vain, to receive a 
letter.”. Once more the barometer intercepts our gaze, though 
when that piece of opaque furniture is removed he is found 
entreating, “For God’s sake, give me some sign of life the 
moment you receive this, if you have not done so before! 
Till you do, I find it impossible to write.” Even Lord 
Grey's rigid principle must have suffered from continuous 
intercourse with a Russian Ambassadress of the olden times. 
There is an amusing instance of this decadence on the goth of 
November, 1830. A note from Madame de Lieven, which is 
dated that day, and which Mr. Le Strange has been privileged 
to print, ends with the words: “ Tear up this note, but let me 
know that you have received it.” Lord Grey’s answer begins 
“IT have received your note, and obeyed your orders respecting 
it.” Comment, as Pennialinus says, is superfluots. Some of 
Mr. Le Strange’s space-asterisks might conveniently have been 
employed to conceal a peculiarly possible scandal about the 
Duke of Cumberland. The “‘ Whiskered Duke’ was capable of 
anything.” But there are things of which it is a shame even to 
speak. 

Nobody will believe that the Duke of Wellington said of the 
Lievens, “Je suis trop grand pour faire de ces gueux mes victimes.” 
He would never have expressed himself in that way, whatever he 
might have thought. But what is to be said of a woman who 





thus writes of a wedding (names and parentage of couple care- 
fully furnished by Mr. Le Strange). “The bride had an appear- 
ance that suited the circumstances of the case. Heavens! what 
a size she is, and so far from pretty!”? Nothing which a man 
would like to say. 

Mr. Le Strange’s notes are fairly done, and he has translated 
the Princess’s French as well as Englishmen usually render 
that mysterious tongue. “Here I am, since five days past” 
can hardly be described as racy vernacular, and “my husband, 
ad interim, will replace him at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs,” is an unfortunately ambiguous phrase. “Extremely 
her friend” is not ambiguous, but then it is not grammar, 
and “perhaps, as you have already heard, 1 met the Emperor 
out at sea,’ shows what nonsense may be made by a slight 
alteration in the order of words. But hypercriticism is not 
far from ingratitude, and ingratitude’ is as the sin of witchcraft. 
We do not feel quite sure that Mr. Le Strange knows how good 
these two volumes are. But every intelligent person who 
peruses, or even glances at them, will pray for the second 
advent—that is, the arrival of the promised third. 





SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF SOCIALISM. 


FABIAN EssAys 1N SociALisM. By G. Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, 
William Clarke, Sidney Olivier, Annie Besant, Graham Wallas, and 
Hubert Bland. London: The Fabian Society. 1889. 


THE earnestness and enthusiasm of these writers have not in any 
way been dulled by their study of the deductions of abstract 
political economy. They have endeavoured to exploit the latest 
theories of deductive economics and the latest observations of 
inductive social science in the service of that collectivist produc- 
tion under democratic government which is now the aim of 
Socialism. Their perorations glow with fervour; they are 
saturated with the doctrine of evolution; their enthusiasm 
for humanity in the future is only tempered by an extreme 
pessimism as to its present and past. But, despite all this, 
the outcome of their proposals calls to mind a remark of 
the late Professor Clifford (Vineteenth Century, June, 1878) :— 
“In this country, where Socialism would probably mean a 
kind of alliance between co-operative stores and that very re- 
spectable body, the Metropolitan Board of Works, we cannot 
undertake to be much alarmed about it.” Now, the Metropolitan 
Board was not always respectable, but it was always prosaic. 
And the views of human nature held by these writers suggest that 
the parallel may be tolerably complete—especially after the large 
concessions to Individualism allowed by Mr. Graham Wallas to 
be unavoidable under the new scheme of social life. 

The Society by which this book is produced may be supposed 
to take its name from that Roman general whose plan of 
campaign was to leave Hannibal’s army to exhaust its supplies 
and the patience of its sympathisers, until it should be compelled 
to surrender. These writers propose to work by delay and perse- 
cution. They discountenance all revolution—even resistance to 
the police. The present social order is to give place to a better by a 
slow process of evolution. Collectivism is all but established among 
us. The existence of the Post-office and the Postal Telegraph, the 
municipalisation of gas, water, and tramways, thelargeemployment 
of labour of various kinds by the Government, the possible purchase 
of railways by the State, all point to the realisation of Socialism. 
(No attempt is made to show that any of these, except the first, is 
a conspicuous success.) Still more, the development of the Trust 
and the Corner. The individual producer is ousted by the 
company : the company tends to become a member of a Trust ; 
the Trust is dangerous unless controlled and absorbed by the 
State. Socialism is based in the present order of Society. Its 
bases—economic, historic, industrial, and moral—are discussed 
in the first four essays; the next (Mr. B. Shaw again) deals 
with the transition; Mr. Wallas and Mrs. Besant discuss pro- 
perty and industry under the new conditions ; and Mr. Hubert 
Bland sums up the “ outlook.” 

Mr. Shaw exploits the received economic analysis of rent in a 
way which unfortunately we have no space to criticise in detail. 
That analysis was invented—-like the Social Contract—by people 
who really believed it represented historical fact. When this 
view was found to be absurd, the analysis was retained as a 
means of representing the phenomena. Mr. Shaw—after an 
analysis which, it appears to us, would excellently represent the 
phenomena when the law of diminishing returns had been fully 
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realised, if only he did not treat the increased rent caused by 
increased competition as payable out of increased produce— 
naively admits that his statement is not true of the past ; but tries 
to make it fit the present in the United States. Unfortunately, 
despite Mr. Henry George, the landiord—except in some large 
cities and a few of the newer States, where his importance is 
temporary—is of less account in the United States than in any 
other country in the world. Qué pre-emptor and exploiter, the 
landlord there is not holding his land for economic rent, but for a 
rise in its sale value; and there are still so many better investments 
for capital than to lock it up in land, so much probability of parti- 
cular unmerited decrement along with general unearned increment, 
that we can hardly suppose Mr. Shaw’s analysis will be realised 
in the near future. There may be everywhere a tendency to the 
situation he describes as (to borrow an illustration from Mill) 
there is everywhere in the waves of the sea a tendency to a level. 
But it is difficult to see that either tendency is likely to be realised 
in practice. And that he describes may be met by the tax on 
ground-rents approved by so orthodox an economist as Adam 
Smith without Collectivism in production. 

Mr. Clarke’s study of the phenomena of trusts as represented 
in certain sensational articles in American magazines has inspired 
him with a profound belief in their permanence. He forgets that 
in America their formation is immensely facilitated by the limita- 
tion of competition due to Protection, and he does not notice that 
some of the trusts he cites—the wall-paper trust, for instance— 
failed, despite all attempt to limit the output, or that they 
developed a new and entirely excellent form of competition— 
the production of the best article possible at a given fixed 
price. Then his selection of the copper trust and the ring 
of coal barons, of which the Reading Railroad was a conspicuous 
member, has been cruelly falsified by events. He is not very 
successful in explaining away the failure of the former ; and as to 
the latter, a trust one of whose members can’t pay its secured 
debtors—let alone its own shareholders—is not exactly a spectacle 
to encourage imitation. Moreover, he seems to overrate the tend- 
ency to the concentration of capital in a few hands. The means of 
production—that is, the purchasing power which secures them—pass 
rapidly into the hands of those best fitted to use them, and pass not 
at a monopoly price, but at a price which is lower and lower as 
civilisation progresses. The rate of interest constantly tends to 
a minimum. The actual property in these means is not very 
likely to remain concentrated without special laws checking its 
dispersion, or with those opportunities for unsuccessful specula- 
tion and other more or less unproductive expenditure which 
multiply in modern society. 

Moreover, Mr. Clarke may rest assured that the present state 
of society has its compensations. The Stock Exchange and the 
caution of individual large holders of capital, the still greater 
caution of bank managers and other persons concerned with the 
subletting of purchasing power, are valuable correctives to the 
trust and the corner. 

The fact is, the concentration of production demanded by 
these writers stakes too much on the ability and excellence 
of men whom they frequently insist are by nature exploiters 
and oppressors. If a manufacturer, under the present sys- 
tem, mismanages his business, it does not much matter 
to society in general. It matters very much to him and 
to his workpeople, but they eventually find work elsewhere, 
and society outside his district is not greatly moved. The 
failure of a trust magnifies the loss to the capitalists ; but it not 
infrequently is good for the labourer, because it brings increased 
activity in production. Heavy loss made by a State-managed 
manufactory would damage all the labourers employed in it, and 
damage the State or the municipality in a way that might 
be felt for half a century. The system of nationalisation, or 
even municipalisation of labour, seems to us another name 
for concentration of risk. For—-and this is what the essayists 
seem to forget—the world will not all become Socialist at 
once. A self-contained, self-dependent community, might con- 
ceivably limit the output in such a way that labour and capi- 
tai might not be largely wasted. Over-production would not 
be a serious bugbear, and maintenance of a balance between the 
relative amounts produced would not be impossible. But in a 
country like England, which depends very largely on production 
for the foreign market, collectivism may make all.the mistakes 
which are the great difficulty of the present system. The pro- 
duct of the nationalised industry of one country may very well be 
successfully ousted from foreign markets by that of the individu- 
alist industry of other countries, and the Government will have 
scanty means available to meet the expansion of production when 
the private owner is either hoarding his savings in a bag in his 
back garden or investing them in some new country which (as 









is the way of new countries) still remains individualed. How 
would an extra rate of 1d. in the pound to provide new machinery 
for coping with the natural advantages of Bombay in cotton- 
spinning be received in Lancashire? Yet that is the kind of 
sacrifice that will be repeatedly demanded under a Socialist 
system. Nor would it be any less felt because it was necessi- 
tated by the blunders and malversations of the defeated party 
in the County Council, or because it came not out of realised 
property but out of earnings. 

All through these essays, in short, there is a curious combina- 
tion of extreme pessimism as to the past and present morality of 
mankind combined with an optimism hardly less extreme as to 
their character under collectivist production. Though Mrs. Besant 
tells us how vestrymen like slave-driving, and Mr. Olivier tells us 
how municipalities and county councils heap up debts, while Mr. 
Bernard Shaw represents all mankind as actuated mainly by 
a desire to live in idleness at the expense of somebody else, 
yet a system of society is advocated in which the only check 
on these desires will be democracy. Now, there is nothing 
less democratic than a great company, unless it be a trust or 
a corner. Yet out of a combination of these diverse elements 
the new society will arise. While every development of industry 
(as Professor Walker has shown) puts more power into the hand 
of the entrepreneur, these writers are prepared to stake the 
national prosperity on the good management of men who are 
now mainly led by self-interest and who, under a Socialist 
scheme, would have indefinitely greater power of exploiting 
labour and opportunity of making mistakes. And they would 
be free from the checks on error now secured by competition, 
and by the caution of capitalists, and subject only to the 
check of popular discussion—which might do as much harm as 
good in complex cases. If such a system ever worked well, 
life under it would probably be healthy but dull—to all except 
some of the present residuum to whom it would be insupportable. 
If it worked ill, every accident and all the friction inseparable 
from democratic government would be felt throughout the whole 
social organism. And there is every reason to believe that it would 
always work ill. It would only be worked (Mr. Wallas admits) 
by a somewhat stringent exclusion of foreigners. But we do not 
think any of the writers face the problem of the limitation of 
population. Perhaps we have taken their scheme too seriously, 
and treated it as if it were likely to be realised under existing 
conditions. But as they do not propose to do anything towards 
its realisation except lecture, we shall probably never be able to 
test its merits. 


SOME FRENCH ACTRESSES. 


IDOLS OF THE FRENCH STAGK. By H. Sutherland Edwards. Two Vols. 


London: Remington & Co. 
THE French, as all the world knows, take their theatre seriously. 
It was Sainte-Beuve who said that a Government which did not 
contribute to the support and control of three or four theatres in 
Paris would show an absolute misunderstanding of the essence of 
the French temperament. As might be expected, the result of 
this seriousness of the national point of view is that the French 
theatre takes itself seriously, and the further result is an un- 
failing supply of good plays and good actors. In England we 
do not take our theatre seriously, and the result is—but every one 
knows what the result is, especially as Mr. George Moore 
has explained it to us with some clearness. As to the unfailing 
supply of good actors upon the French stage, if anyone doubt the 
statement, let him glance at Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ two attrac- 
tive volumes, and he will be speedily set right upon the point. 
From the seventeenth century to the nineteenth—from Armande 
Béjard to Sarah Bernhardt—the line is practically unbroken. And 
the fact that Mr. Edwards deals only with the actresses (men 
being mere clay, and therefore essentially unsuitable for the higher 
forms of idol-manufacture), ma'.es the unfailing nature of the 
succession all the more apparent. There was never any reason for 
French theatre-goers to worship false gods since they had always 
a legitimate object of adoration in their midst. And what a 
glamour hangs over many of the names still! What a nameless 
charm! That the actor’s art is evanescent is a fact which its 
detractors never fail to throw up against it, but assuredly it has 
its compensations. At the birth of the first actor there were 
present the two = fairies: one said “All that you do 
shall die ;” and the other said, “ All that you ave shalllive.” And 
e gift of a love-philtre 


to the first actress the latter fairy added 
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which should act through centuries to come. It must be admitted, 
after a perusal of Mr. Edwards’ interesting sketches, that the 
philtre acted also with considerable contemporary force. Like 
Charles Lamb, when he went to see a play by one of his favourite 
* old dramatists,” we must carefully divest ourselves of our moral 
sense when we enter upon the exploration of French stage-land. 
“No moral sentiment need apply” might be the scroll inscribed 
over its gates, and remembering this we shall be spared some 
ethical considerations. 

At the same time it must be confessed that after a long course 
of the erratic workings of the love-philtre, it is refreshing to read 
of the beautiful fidelity of the Favarts to one another, or of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur’s deep devotion to that graceless lover of 
hers, Maurice de Saxe. It was misplaced devotion of course. It 
is a commonplace to say that the men whom women live and 
die for are rarely worthy of the sacrifice, and certainly Maurice 
de Saxe was no exception to the rule. Scribe and Legouvé, with 
the instincts of the poet, idealise him, and ring down the final 
curtain on their beautiful play, just as the faithful lover brings, 
alas ! too late, honour as well as love to his dying mistress. We 
would fain have it so—would fain forget all his infidelities 
his hideous subsequent persecution of Madame Favart, remem- 
bering only, as Adrienne would have us remember, that her 
last look was towards his bust, her last words, “ Voc/@ mon 
univers, mon espoir, mes dieux.” As to the mystery surrounding 
the manner of poor Adrienne’s death, Mr. Edwards does his best 
to clear it up, and if his success is doubtful it is from no fault of 
his, but simply because the mystery is, and will always remain, 
impenetrable. Mr. Edwards seems more inclined towards the 
sensational view than did Sainte-Beuve, for instance. In fact, if 
we remember right, the critic distinctly says that the chemist who 
analysed the lozenges given to the actress by the unfortunate 
Abbé Bourch reported favourably of them, and certainly he 
makes no mention of the fatal experiment upon the dog. On the 
whole we are inclined to acquit the Duchesse de Bouillon and to 
adopt the view which regards her as a joint sufferer with Adrienne 
from the machinations of yet another woman. 

The immortal fascination of Mlle. Lecouvreur’s story has 
detained us over long, and left us no space to speak of Clairon, 
or of Sophie Arnould, or last, but not least, of Rachel. But all 
lovers of stage-story—and their name is legion—must look at 
Mr. Edwards’ volumes for themselves. They will find much 
both to interest and amuse them. 


THE ENGLISH POOR. 
THE ENGLIsH Poor. A Sketch of their Social and Economic History. By 
T. Mackay. London: John Murray. 1880. 
THIs is one of those books of which it must be said that it promises 
more than it fulfils. Mr. Mackay tells us that “with a view of 
obtaining a master-key to the situation, appeal is made to the 
modern doctrine of evolution ;” and assuredly no better service 
can be done than to apply the great facts which have governed 
the origin of man to the elucidation of his progress in economics, 
politics, and, above all, religion. But practically the book consists 
of dissertations on familiar subjects, such as primitive communism, 
English medieval villages, the law of wages, and the Poor Law, 
taken from the leading authorities on each, but not connected 
together by any definite argumentative link, nor affording any 
fresh information. Thus, in order to prove his favourite thesis 
that “it is not possible for classes who have neither property 
nor the instincts which belong to it to protect themselves, 
and to regulate the increase of their families, in such a way 
as to enjoy fully the security of civilised life,’ he enters into 
a discussion of the law of wages as formulated by Mr. Walker, 
but he makes no attempt that we can discover to apply that law 
to the proof of the rather tremendous proposition which he has 
made “upon @ priori grounds.” These dissertations are clearly 
written, and are calculated to convey information to the popular 
mind about important matters, and Mr. Mackay takes the right 
side on such subjects as out-door relief, and the necessity of State 
control over people’s lives and conduct if in the interests of 
socialism it deals with their property. The following is a fair 
specimen of the kind of sensible and well-expressed remarks that 
are to be found in the book:—“ If out of individual liberty the 
State is asked to guarantee individual happiness, work for all 
who are willing to work, and purchasers for all that workers under 
such conditions can produce, education for all children that may 





be born, maintenance in sickness and old age for all who have 
made other (?) use of their income, it is surely obvious that, if it 
is to have any chance of fulfilling its guarantee, it must also have 
the right ‘to direct and control individual actions when these 
are engaged in creating responsibilities which they are under 
no obligation to discharge” (p. 9). But the so-called science is 
very thin indeed. Thus, Mr. Mackay invokes the aid of 
Evolution on behalf of Individualism as against Socialism, 
but no further proof is given than the simple statement that 
“beyond all dispute, in the world of creation it is to individual 
organisms, and not to groups and associations of these, that 
Nature has confided the secret of progress ” (preface)—words 
which beg the whole point at issue and convey no very distinct 
meaning to the mind. In the next sentence he tells us that 
“ property is a main part of the environment of civilisation,” “to 
which mankind has to adjust itself.” And to this we can attach 
no meaning at all except it be that man is first to create his own 
environment or property, and then proceed to adjust himself to it. 
One does not get much help from Evolution in this way. 

Mr. Mackay, in his crusade for Individualism against Socialism, 
has to deal with some awkward facts in history—say, for instance, 
the “ Feudal System”—and he does so by the paradox, of which 
no adequate explanation is given, that the Feudal system is 
“the failure of an attempt to hold land on a Socialistic tenure.” 
That unpopular person the Lord of the Manor was, it appears, 
a misjudged individual, more sinned against than sinning, and 
whose greatness was thrust upon him. For we read (p. 30) that 
the ruler of the community came by the sheer force of custom to 
regard the land as his own, and “ that it would hardly be correct to 
speak of this as an usurpation; it is rather a triumph of custom 
and legal fiction over the self-assertive interests of individual life.” 
This is one of the most comical euphemisms we ever remember 
to have seen. We should have thought that nothing was plainer 
in history than that the change of the Commune into the Manor 
was due to the triumph of the individual wills of the strong over 
the weak ; and to call the Feudal system socialistic because it was, 
as it could net help but be, a particular social arrangement, is 
lamentably to confuse thought. But the main theme of Mr. 
Mackay’s book may be rightly called a panegyric upon property 
regarded as the “principal condition of man’s survival,” and 
Mr. Mackay has a praiseworthy desire that it should be diffused 
among all persons as the remedy for the ills of man. Now, this 
once more is an interesting topic, requiring, indeed, very careful 
handling and a correct appreciation of scientific facts, in place of 
which we have a merely one-sided laudation of the magic, or rather 
the divinity of property. ‘Thus Mr. Mackay’s science should 
have told him that if property rests upon one great fac- 
tor of human life—namely, the instinct of self-preservation— 
there is also that other great instinct (arising probably from 
the law of reproduction), which consists in the sense of the enjoy- 
ment of life while it lasts, as opposed to the desire to preserve it 
as long as possible ; and it is no use trying to solve the difficulties 
of life by absolute subordination of one to the other. We must 
refer the reader to the book itself for the wonderful things that 
thrift acquiring property is to accomplish, merely adding that 
Mr. Mackay, while promoting the interests of Individualism, is 
careful to cut down his individuals to one pattern— that of a very 
honest, rather dull sort of person, with a balance at the bank and 
a horror of large families. But this is ultimately to defeat his own 
philosophy ; for Individualism, if it be worth anything, is that which 
gives scope to all the varieties of human character, so that you 
must take your individual as you find him—as, in short, he makes 
himself, and not as you would like to make him. And if the chief 
duty of man is to “put money in his purse,” then is the way of 
social salvation easier than it was once thought to be. 


MADNESS AND POLITICS IN FICTION. 


A MANCHESTER SHIRTMAKER: a Realistic Story of To-day. By John 
Law. London: Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Co. 

THe CELEBRATED JANET Homrrey. By Percy Fendall. London: 
Gardner & Co, 1890. 

Dick CHICHESTER; or, The Wooing of the County. By E. M. Roach. 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall; Hamilton, 
Kent & Co, 

A story which professes to be realistic is frequently supposed 

to be indecent. If it is not indecent, it is expected to be har- 

rowing. There are a few real things left which neither disgust 
nor harrow ; but many would be disappointed to find them in 

a realistic story. These are the people who make “ Sickening 

Details !” the most paying call for a newsboy ; and who, in the 
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absence of such details, are content with “Awful Disclosures !” 
There is nothing particularly indecent in “A Manchester Shirt- 
maker” to attract such readers; but they will be able to fully 
satiate their appetite for sheer misery. The chief fault is, in fact, 
that there is too much gloom. Gloom is somewhat like jam, or per- 
sonal compliments, or physical exercise. It is only good up to a 
certain point. Too much misery deadens the sympathies. Onefeels 
sorry that Mary was an illegitimate child, educated in a workhouse. 
We feel that it was very hard that her husband, a small tradesman, 
whose family would not recognise her, should fall down a trap- 
door, die after much agony, and leave her with a baby and a 
necessity to pawn the furniture. When the woman who lived 
opposite to Mary goes to bed drunk and suffocates a child, we 
are angry with the woman, and pity her baby. And, of course, 
we wish—though our capacity for wishing anything, except for 
the end of the story, has grown by this time a little feeble—that 
eggs were cheaper ; that shilling social satires did not remind us 
of brickbats ; that shirt-making were more remunerative ; that 
Mrs. Mackey’s husband had not committed suicide by drinking 
carbolic acid; that the Jew sweater had not robbed poor Mary, 
and driven her to pawn her sewing-machine. 

At this point we give in. Mary steals a Dover’s Powder, and 
we are not pained. She poisons her baby with it, and we only 
hope that she will soon steal another powder. But she does not. 
She goes very mad, and makes a perfectly sane speech to the 
jury. After which she is confined in an asylum, and strangles 
herself with a silk handkerchief. If she had also strangled 
the visitor who gave her the handkerchief, the doctor who 
showed him over, and all the inmates, we should still have 
been quite unable to feel any horror, or sorrow, or sympathy ; 
and this not because we are unusually depraved, but because 
we are quite exhausted. Such are the awful effects of gloom 
when it is too gloomy. 

It requires very great art to keep the strongest emotions 
excited during the whole of rather more than one hundred and 
sixty pages. The author has not this art, and tries to supply its 
place by the frequent use of the emotional gasp, the effective 
one-line paragraph, such as : “ How had the death taken place ?” 
or, “It was so little and helpless!” or, “And then?” The 
description of the heroine does not help us to pity her. “She 
was one of the many people who live and die without once 
grasping the facts of existence, who spend life in a sort of dream.” 
Such people are liable to come to miserable and deserved wreck, 
even under more favourable circumstances than those of the 
Manchester shirt-maker. 

The author's hatred of injustice is an admirable quality, and 
to this is joined some knowledge of a specially interesting subject. 
But yet more is required to make a good and readable story. 

“The Celebrated Janet Homfrey” is a story which requires 
but little criticism. Janet, like Mary in the preceding book, was 
a murderess who went mad. Partly because she went mad, and 
partly because she avenged, by the murder, the seduction and 
subsequent suicide of her sister, Mr. Percy Fendall tries to arouse 
some feelings of sorrow for her. He fails, because it is not 
possible under any temptation to feel much sorrow for a dummy. 
Janet Homfrey, like every other character in the book, is a 
dummy. Mr. Percy Fendall also attempts a little mystery, and 
fails. We do not see how it can even interest those who read 
“detective stories.” One cannot say much for a book which only 
appeals to the lowest emotions, and fails to awake them. It is 
not very wicked, but unutterably dull. 

It is particularly annoying to feel that Mr. Fendall must have 
been well aware that he was writing very poor stuff. But this 
seems probable, because his previous work was so much better, 
because in the preface to this story he seems to form a very fair 
estimate of the precise value of the merely horrible, and because 
when he reaches the lowest depths of the commonplace he some- 
times pauses to mention the fact. 

We have to pay more than a shilling for “ Dick Chichester,” 
but it is a longer and a higher story. We leave the morbid mud 
wherein shilling fiction chiefly delights to wallow ; we soar to a 
higher level, and breathe a purer air. We walk amid the people 
of the county, and we find them exceedingly suave. With us is 
that most perfect person, the English Earl of fiction ; and his 
son, Lord Ebworth, is not less perfect; and Sir Thomas 
Maynard, although he is only a baronet, is still quite nice and 
respectable. There are many county people in the book who 
have been sent into the world to struggle with the hard facts of 
life with never a title to help them. Among them is our hero, 





Dick Chichester, although it is only fair to add that a baronet 

did marry his first cousin, and, in the course of the book, Lord 

Ebworth marries his sister. Then we have three different kinds 

of parson ; and so we go down by easy stages to the traditional 

Poy who still drinks his beer and still says, “1 doan’t knaw as I 
i Rad 

The author has a touching and simple faith in the usual 
methods. We have the bad-tempered horse in one short 
chapter ; hence the accident in the hunting-field, which is re- 
quired soon afterwards. The heroine commences by hating 
all men in general, and one man in particular; she ends, 
as tradition requires, by marrying that very man. But first 
of all we must have the traditional misunderstanding. The 
expression on Helen Wykenham’s face as she talked to 
another man was enough to make the hero go for a long 
walk without a hat, have delirium, shed tears, be very noble, 
and conduct himself generally as only the hero of fiction, 
or the congenital idiot of real life, could have done. We do not 
know that the political part of the book need be taken too 
seriously. Conservatives are good; Liberals and Radicals are 
bad. It is not a new gospel, and it has been heard from other 
Conservatives than the author. Dick Chichester was a Conserva- 
tive, and he carried his election by one vote only. The man 
who gave the last vote for Dick fell down in a fit directly 
afterwards ; which, of course—if we may borrow for a moment 
a method of argument with which the author seems familiar— 
shows how dangerous it is to vote for a Conservative. 

But, on the other hand, there is very much to commend. The 
interest is clean and healthy. Many of the characters are admir- 
ably drawn ; and there are flashes of a most delightful humour. 
The author has only to discard the wearying conventional 
methods, and move with a little more confidence, and spirit. 
“ Dick Chichester” is not, perhaps, a very good novel. It seems 
to feel the weight of its author's politics, and occasionally goes 
a little lame. But it is full of promise, and will make us expect 
much from the author’s next book. The style, as well as the 
subject, reminds us of Anthony Trollope. In an age when the 
religious problem, the mysterious murder, the untamed elephant, 
and the study in hypnotism, occupy so much of our fiction, we 
should be glad of a little variety ; we cannot think that it is 
impossible to write a new and healthy story of ordinary English 
life ; and we hope for such a story from the author of “ Dick 
Chichester.” 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A NEW volume of the ‘‘ Statesmen” series has appeared this week, and 
in it Mr. Kebbel discusses the character and achievements of Lord 
Derby as man and Minister. This is the first book which has been 
written on the ‘f Rupert of Debate,” for biographers in search of a subject 
have hitherto fought shy, for some unexplained reason, of that ‘‘ brilliant 
chief, irregularly great,” as the late Lord Lytton termed the scholarly, 
impulsive statesman who once led with conspicuous success the for- 
tunes of the Conservative party. Mr. Kebbel seems most anxious 
to impress us with the fact that he comes before, not after, the 
vates sacer, whoever he may be, who is yet to give a ‘full and perfect 
portraiture of the great patrician, and to sound all the depths and shallows 
of his very blended character, and to show the man as he really was, 
stripped of all conventionalities.” This is somewhat disappointing, for it 
seems to hint that Mr. Kebbel is not altogether sure of his ground, and it 
explains at the same time the guarded, almost deferential strain in which 
the book is written. We suppose, therefore, we must wait until the Greek 
Kalends to know the ‘‘man as he really was,” for none of Lord 
Derby’s friends and contemporaries in politics and society seem 
disposed to speak out; and we are not by any means sure 
that any heaven-born biographer will ever condescend to notice 
a statesman who can scarcely be said to have stamped his name deeply in 
the annals of England. Lord Carnarvon, for example, knows more 
about a Prime Minister under whom he twice held office than almost any 





* “Lire or THe Ear or Deray, K.G.” By T. E. Kebbel, M.A. ‘ The Statesmen” 
Series. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. Crown 8vo. (2s. 6d.) London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 

**Lorp Macautay’s Criticat AND Historicat Essays. Trevelyan Edition. Two 
volumes. Post 8vo. (gs.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“ Reapy Rererence.” Compiled by William Ralston Balch. Crown 2vo, London: 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh. 

“ ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY.” By Jacob Larwood. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
(2s.) Lendon: Chatto & Windus, 

“WRINKLES AND Notions FoR Every Hovsenwoip.” By Mrs. De Salis. Crown 
8vo. (2s. 6d.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Nationat Epucatton.” By Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
rzmo. (2s.) London: Burns & Oates, Limited. 

“Tue CotoniAt YEAR Book For 1890.” By A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., with an 
Introduction by J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Post 8vo. (6s.) London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
& Co., Limited. 
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other man, and both as statesman and scholar he is peculiarly well 
qualified to deal with such a subject; the world at large, we venture 
to believe, would much prefer to learn his conclusions on the Earl of 
Derby to his criticisms on the Earl of Chesterfield. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Kebbel has conscientiously done his best with the somewhat meagre 
materials placed at his disposal; and if he has not written a 
strong or brilliant book, he has caught in the main, we are in- 
clined to think, the salient characteristics of a man who in his own 
words was the “link between the popular Toryism of Mr. Disraeli, 
and the more old-fashioned Conservatism of the English aristocracy.” 
Opinions will always differ as to whether Lord Derby was a ‘“*‘states- 
man of the first rank,” but men of all shades of political conviction 
will at least admit that he was a ‘‘ courageous orator and a high-minded 
gentleman.” 


In two handsome volumes, printed in clear bold type and without the 
detestable double columns, it is now possible to obtain Lord Macaulay’s 
**Critical and Historical Essays” at a reasonable price. We congratulate 
Messrs. Longmans on the paper, type, and binding of the ‘* Trevelyan ” 
edition ; the appearance of the work is admirable, and it was decidedly 
a happy thought to distinguish this new issue by its present name. The 
compliment to Macaulay's nephew and biographer is as graceful as 
it is deserved. There was a time when Macaulay shared with Dickens 
the popular idolatry, but of recent years it has been rather the fashion 
to disparage not merely the judgment, but also the style of an historian 
and essayist who certainly possessed the genius of taking pains, and who 
could never rest till every paragraph concluded with a telling sentence, 
and every sentence flowed like running water. Buckle, however, was 
not talking at random when he declared that Macaulay’s great qualities 
will ‘‘long survive the aspersions of his puny detractors—men who, in 
point of knowledge and ability, are unworthy to loosen the shoe-latchet 
of him they foolishly attack.” 


A book which proposes to contain ‘‘ everything that everybody wants 
to know ” cannot be said to err on the side of modesty. This, however, 
is the claim set upon the title-page of a bulky volume compiled by 
Mr. Ralston Balch, which Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. have just 
published. The first part of ‘‘ Ready Reference” consists of a 
dictionary of some thirty-five thousand selected words, and this is 
followed by upwards of four hundred and fifty closely printed pages 
arranged on no very intelligible plan, and crowded with facts and 
statistics laboriously gleaned from a very wide field of knowledge. 
This portion of the work is termed the ‘* Busy Man’s Book,” and in it 
Mr. Balch gallantly endeavours to place the world and all that in it 
is at the feet of those who wish to complete their education in a fort- 
night. The topics discussed range from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, and not a little is included in the book which might with 
advantage have been left out, Sample letters, for example, designed 
for *‘ all occasions ” figure prominently in the volume, and most of them are 
couched in the vulgar rhetoric of the servants’ hall. Even the epistolary 
needs of the young gentleman who wishes to ask his ‘* betrothed to name 
the day” are not forgotten, and the wily widower who has at length 
found a ‘* kindred spirit,” in one who has likewise been ‘‘ deprived of the 
partner ” of her earlier life, will also find a letter—which we advise him 
not to send. There is, in short, a great deal of information in the book, 
but some of its hints, especially those intended to render courtship easy, 
are not according to knowledge. Smatterers, however, will doubtless deal 
leniently with the quality of the book, on the ground of its quantity. 


The freaks and foibles of ‘‘The Cloth” are more or less vividly 
reflected in Mr. Larwood’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Clergy,” an amusing 
though desultory volume, of which a new and cheap edition has just 
appeared. The compiler makes no claim to originality, and it is just as 
well, as the collection is clearly the result of scissors and paste. The book 
is indeed what its author describes it—a mere gathering from many sources, 
ancient and modern. He has consulted biographies and local histories, 
magazines and newspapers, and, to borrow Dr. Johnson’s expression, has 
** browsed ” in libraries big and little. Many of his modern anecdotes 
have rather an ancient flavour about them ; at all events they forced a laugh 
out of us a good many years ago. These anecdotes are of course 
intended to represent the quips and cranks, the wit and humour, the 
oddities and eccentricities of the clergy, but some of them lack point and 
sparkle, and seem to us altogether too dull and laboured to be worth 
recalling. Why does not somebody compile a book of recent anecdotes 
of the clergy, beginning, say, with the accession of the Queen? There 
are a thousand good stories, most of them better by far than the majority 
included in this volume, ling»ring in clubs, college halls, country houses, 
and the parsonages scattered up and down England which ought to be 
gathered together and ‘‘ reduced to writing ” before it is too late. 


Mrs. De Salis is well known by her excellent cookery books ; there 
are nine of them, we believe, and one at least is in its tenth edition, but 
in ‘* Wrinkles and Notions for every Household” She makes a new 
departure. It is difficult to describe the contents of the first forty pages 
of the book without dragging to the front the vague, but convenient 
term—useful information. The compilers of this or that model pocket- 
book must look to their laurels, for Mrs. De Salis with deft hands packs her 
preliminary pages with facts and statistics in a manner which challenges 
comparison with the best work in that direction of such experts as Letts 
and De la Rue. Then follow in brisk array a number of recipes, all 
taken from proved and authenticated sources, and dealing with the 
care of the house, simple remedies, hints on domestic management, 








and various other “wrinkles” suggested by experience, mother- 
wit, and common sense. At the end of the book a full, true, and 
particular account is given of various labour-saving or luxurious 
patented appliances for household use. Those who want to know all 
about the most approved kinds of bed-trays and bronchitis-kettles, hot- 
air baths and ice-cream freezers, meat mincers and travelling stoves, 
must consult the clearly written, concise, and sensible descriptions which 
Mrs. De Salis gives of these, and other articles too numerous to mention. 
The wheels of life would run more smoothly in many a household if 
more attention was given to practical advice of this sort. 


Cardinal Manning has just gathered together into a small volume the 
articles and papers which he has written from time to time during the last 
five years on the problem of ‘‘ National Education.” His purpose is to 
describe with fairness and moderation what he regards as the unequal 
and insufficient state of our legal provisions for the education of the 
children of the realm. He seeks further to show that the “only 
adequate remedy for our present piecemeal system is to be found 
in the adoption of a higher, larger, and more equitable law which 
shall provide not only ample and efficient education for all the children 
in the land of school age, but shall also firmly guard liberty of conscience 
on the one hand, and the vital heirloom of Christianity on the other.” 
The volume contains Cardinal Manning’s famous “‘ Fifty Reasons why 
the Voluntary Schools of England ought to Share the School Rates,” his 
vigorous rejoinder to Dr. R. W. Dale—‘‘ Is the Christianity of England 
worth Preserving?” and some five or six other keen, calm, and closely rea- 
soned papers on various aspects ofa burning question. Cardinal Manning’s 
opinions on everything which touches the religious and social life of the 
English people are entitled to the utmost attention and respect, and those 
who differ most widely from his conclusions ought most certainly not to 
overlook this bold and able statement of his position on a subject with 
which he is deeply, if not widely, acquainted. 

In 2 compact and extremely well arranged volume of seven hundred and 
fifty pages, entitled ‘* The Colonial Year-Book for 1890,” Mr. Trendell, 
of the Inner Temple, endeavours with creditable success to set forth the 
‘* whole story of that Colonial enterprise which, initiated by Cabot and 
Raleigh, has culminated during the present century in the magnificent > 
growth of the English Colonies.” The aim of the book is to make English- 
men acquainted not only with the history of each Colony, but also to supply 
ample information concerning its climate, soil, administration, industries, 
mines, agriculture, mercantile affairs, and other matters of moment to 
politicians, travellers, merchants, and emigrants. The commercial pro- 
spects of each Colony are carefully reviewed up to date, and the whole book 
has been compiled from official sources. The author admits his obliga- 
tions to the Colonial Office, the High Commissioner for Canada, the Agents- 
General for the Australian Colonies, the Governors of many of the Crown 
Colonies, and a number of other authorities who are Mentioned by name. 
In order to facilitate references the Colonies are placed in alphabetical 
order ; the book contains an excellent chart of the world showing the 
British possessions, and a number of coloured maps; it is pee to 
issue the work on the Ist of January in each year. Professor J. R. 
Seeley has contributed to the volume an impressive and eloquent historical 
survey, by way of general introduction, from which we have only space 
at present to quote the final words: ‘‘It is, perhaps, not unnatural that, 
during past centuries, when our nation was really on the whole contained 
in these Islands, we should have formed the habit of identifying the 
nation with the country. We speak habitually of the ‘good of the 
country,’ the ‘wishes of the country,’ ‘what the country thinks,’ 
‘ what the country expects.’ Nor is this a mere phrase, for again and 
again we may detect ourselves in actually reasoning on the assumption 
that the community to which we belong has narrow material frontiers 
and is limited by the narrow seas. This inveterate assumption 
has now utterly lost all its old plausibility. England now is a realm 
eight million square miles in extent—a realm so young and in so early a 
stage of its development that the greater part of it is not yet peopled ; a 
realm which will yet require much organisation, many new institutions, 
but which has been furnished by nature with an incomparable road 
system connecting together the principal countries which compose it— 
namely, the sea.” We do not profess to have examined the ‘* Colonial 
Year-Book” from A to Z, but our “first impressions” of it are 
distinctly favourable. 
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